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TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE, WITH FRENCH ROUND SKIRIT—FRONT AND BACK—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—{Sze next Pace.] 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Tight-fitting Double-breasted Redingote, with French Round Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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IN THE HAMMOCK. 
A Tawny net-work swinging 
Strange bird of folded wing, 
And happy robins singing 
For one who will not sing. 


A mist upon the mountain, 
Which some sad naiad weaves, 
And on the yellow fountain 
A yellow rain of leaves, 


And swallows, flying double, 
Of softer lands in quest, 
Float low in curious trouble 
Above my tranquil nest. 


Brown butterflies that hover 
To sound of distant sea, 

The breath of dying clover, 
Are all for them—and me. 


But these shall find the summer 
Enough for life and love, 

And leave for some glad comer 
The nest they sing above. 


While I—O bee and clover! 
O bird of tireless wing! 

Your mocking joys sweep over 
Such birds as hammocks swing. 





Tight-fitting Double-breasted 
Redingote, with French Round Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 


Tus comfortable and elegant dress is one of 
the most popular fall and winter suits in vogue. 
It may be made of any material, whether silk or 
woolen. The original is of very dark plum-col- 
ored diagonal cloth, The handsome double- 
breasted redingote is tight-fitting, and may be 
worn with or without a belt. The back is in 
the favorite Marguerite shape, which is much 
worn this season, “Ihe garmen, may be worn 
buttoned close to the throat, as seen in the illus- 
tration, or turned back to form revers. The re- 
dingote is edged with ball fringe. The French 
round skirt, cut after the new pattern described 
in the last number of the Bazar, clears the 
ground, It is trimmed with a wide flounce of 
the material headed with bias folds, with a ta- 
blier of lengthwise reversed pleats. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tris suit comprises two articles—tight-fitting 
double-breasted redingote and French round 
skirt. 

Dovste-sreasteD Repixcote.—This pat- 
tern is in seven pieces—front, side back, back, 
sleeve, cuff, pocket, and collar. ‘The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams 
on the shoulders and under the arms, to take up 
the darts and cross basque seams on each side 
of the front, to place the buttons and make the 
button-holes, to turn down the collar, to place 
the pockets, to sew the buttons on the cuffs, to 
lay the pleats in the skirt, to tack the tapes for 
draping the skirt in the back, and the size and 
form of the under part of the sleeve. This gar- 
ment is tight-fitting and double-breasted. Both 
sides are to be cut exactly alike. The right side 
of the front overlaps the left, and fastens to the 
neck with buttons and button-holes, or can be 
turned back in revers if preferred. The Mar- 
guerite back is cut with a middle seam, with ex- 
tra fullness about four inches below the waist 
line, and is laid in three side pleats on each side 
of the middle on the under side. Three tapes, 
six inches long, are tacked at the waist line and 
at the three single holes in the skirt part in the 
back, forming a double panier.’ One deep pleat 
is laid on each side form seam, turning upward, 
according to the two single holes, which are placed 
evenly together. Three side pleats are laid in 
the back edge of the front, turning upward, be- 
fore joining the seams. The notches‘show where 
to lay the pieats, Sew one tape on each side of 
the under-arm seam about twelve inches below 
the’ waist, and tie in the back under the skirt. 
Sew on the collar, placing the notches together, 
and turn down by the line of perforations, hold- 
ing the collar toward you when sewing it on. 
Place the pocket on the skirt, bringing the per- 
forations evenly together. Place the longest 
seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part 
of the armhole, holding the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. The whole of the cuff is 
given; the front overlaps the back, and is held 
in place by three buttons. Place it on the sleeve 
as notched. Baste up the garment, and try on 
wrong side out; if alteration is needed, take up 
more or less in the seams, An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the seams on the shoulders and 
under the arms, and a quarter of an inch for 
all others, ‘Ihe notches at the top and bottom 
show the exact middle of the front. In cutting 
be very particular in placing the notches at the 
top and bottom lengthwise on the thread of the 
goods, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 716 yards. 

Frencu Rounp Skirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces (only half of the pattern is given)— 
half of front gore, two side gores, and back 
breadth. The front and side gores are sewed 
plainly to the belt, the back breadth is laid in 
three deep side pleats each side of the middle, 
turning toward the middle of the breadth. Put 
the pattern together by the notches, and pay no 
attention to the grain of the paper. Cut the 
front and back with the longest straight edge on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 


Harrer’s Macazine, WEERXLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTAGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 





&& A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, NovEMBER 8, 1873. 








> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLy for November 1 was sent out 
gratuitously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of “ THE 
PaRISIANS,” by Lorp Lytron, and 
“ Puineas Repux,” by ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE, illustrated, and a rich variety of 
other literary and pictorial attractions. 

Another illustrated E1cut-paGE Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HarPer’s WEEKLY 
for November 8. 





ty Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Tight- 
fitting Double-breasted Redingote, with French 
Round Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are new ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 719. 





Ie Our next Pattern-sheet Number, which 
will be a particularly brilliant one, will contain 
choice patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Ladies’ Winter Bonnets ; Ladies’ and Children’s 
Winter Street and House Dresses; Boys’ and 
Girls’ Night-Dresses, Chemises, Drawers, Shirts, 
etc. ; Knitted and Crochet Overshoes, ett., ett. ; 
with interesting literary and pictorial attractions. 





NOVEMBER MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


IKE October, November is one of the 

most favored months of the year for a 
choice variety of food of every kind, as sho 
in the following list : : 


FISH. 

Black and striped bass, black and blue fish, butter- 
fish, carp, cod, flounders, frost-fish, haddock, mullet, 
muskallonge, yellow and sea perch, pickerel, plaice, 
pollock, porgy, ray, scup, skate, smelt, sucker, sun- 
fish, lake trout, weak-fish. 

SHELL-FISH. 

Hard and soft shell clams, hard and soft shell crabs, 

lobster, mussels, oysters, periwinkles, scallops, terra- 


pins. 
MEAT. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, sucking pig, tame rabbits. 
POULTRY. 


Chickens, capons, Guinea-fowls, turkeys, ducks, 

ducklings, goslings, geese. 
GAME. 

Bobolink, blackbirds, yellow-legs, robins, high- 
holes, orioles, thrush, woodpecker, brand and wild 
goose, ducks (canvas-back, red-head, mallard, black, 
wood, widgeon, broad-bill, shell-drake, teal, pintail, 
and dipper), grouse, hare, meadow-lark, opossum, par- 
tridge, pheasant, prairie-chicken, pigeons and squabs, 
quails, rabbit, raccoon, snipe, squirrel, wild swan, 
wild turkey, buck and doe venison, woodchuck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Jerusalem artichokes, beets, Brussels sprouts, red 
and Savoy cabbages, cardoon, carrots, cauliflowers, 
table and turnip-rooted celery, chiccory, cucumbers, 
corn, endive, kohl-rabi, musk and water melons, okra, 
onions, potatoes, sweet-potatoes, pumpkins, squash, 
black radishes, sour-krout, turnips, parsnips, salsify, 
water-cress, 

FOR PICKLING. 

Cucumbers, small onions, mangoes, peppers, string- 

beans, tomatoes, tarragon. 
FRUITS. 

Apples, black-walnuts, cocoa-nuts, chestnuts, cran- 
berries, new filberts, grapes, hickory-nuts, fresh pea- 
nuts, Ora ges, quinces, pears, bananas, peaches. 

Epicures who are fond of small birds must 
not forget that the season for bobolinks, rob- 
ins, and ether birds of the kind ends with 
November. 

Flounders and lobsters, although found in 
the markets at any time of the year, will be 
eut of season after November; so will cu- 
cumbers, melons, and peaches. 





Turkeys, wild as well as tame, are in their 


prime ; we may say the same of almost all 
the feathered tribe, which have had the bene- 
fit of ripe grain and what harvesters leave 
while gathering the crops. Birds as well as 
quadrupeds are fatter from October till the 
hard frost or snow comes than at any other 
time of the year. : 

Boned Turkey.—All birds are boned in the 
same way, be it a turkey or a reed-bird ; but 
the larger the bird the easier it is for persons 
having no experience in that line. We will 
therefore explain to our readers how to bone 
a turkey, assuring them that it is not so dif- 
ficult as it may appear at first, and also that 
when they can bone a turkey easily they will 
be able to bone a quail or a smaller bird just 
as well, the anatomy of one being the same 
as that of the other. Birds to bone must be 
picked dry ; the skin of scalded ones breaks 
too easily. Those sent to market for that 
purpose, be they turkeys or chickens, have 
been kept without food at least twenty-four 
hours before being killed, which is easily 
seen by their empty crop. 

Proportions: A middling-sized turkey, two 
pounds of sausage-meat, two pounds of boil- 
ed ham, a smoked beef’s tongue, or a fresh 
one boiled, or six fresh boiled sheep’s tongues, 
one and a half pounds of fat salt pork, a quar- 
ter or half a pound of truffles, if handy, two 
pounds of shin of beef, a bay leaf, two cloves, 
a clove of garlic, four stalks of parsley, one 
of thyme, one carrot in slices, ten whole pep- 
pers, and salt. 

Process: The bird is first thoroughly singed, 
but not drawn ; then the neck is cut off about 
half-way between the body and the head; the 
legs are cut just above the joint nearest the 
feet ; the wings are cut off above the second 
joint from the end. The skin is then split 
from the rump along the back up to the place 
where it is cut, or the middle of the neck. 
Then by means of a small but sharp-pointed 
knife the skin and flesh are detached from 
the carcass, by running the point of the knife 
between the bones and flesh, commencing on 
the back and going toward the breast-bone. 
You first come to the wing, which you detach 
from the carcass by running the knife through 
the joint, whichis easily done; then you come 
to the leg, and after having run the knife 
around the joint, holding the bird fast on its 
side, twist the leg gently, so as to disjoint it ; 
then run the knife through the joint, and con- 
tinue until you reach the breast-bone. Turn 
the bird on the other side, and do the same 
thing with the other leg, wing, and _ flesh. 
Cut off the duct leading from the crop to the 
gizzard, also the gullet, both of which you re- 
move together with the crop. You now hold 
the bird by the neck with one hand, using a 
towel to prevent it from sliding, and pull the 
meat off the breast-bone, being careful not to 
break the skin, and using the knife now and 
then to separate the flesh from the bone until 
the breast-bone is entirely uncovered. Then, 
to make the rest of the work more easy and 
sure, put the bird on its back on the table, 
the rump toward you; put a weight on the 
neck, or have it held fast; pull the skin 
and flesh toward you, using the point of the 
knife to make it come off more easily ; run 
the knife between the end of the back-bone 
and the rump, so that the latter will come 
off with the skin ; and when you come to the 
last—that is, when you have only the end of 
the guts to cut off—be careful, and instead of 
cutting off that gut, cut the skin around what 
is called the ring, which is immediately un- 
der the rump. By that process you have not 
touched any thing unclean, and you have the 
flesh and skin in one piece, and the carcass 
left whole in one piece too. Then spread 
the boned bird on the table, skin underneath, 
remove the bones of the legs and wings, tak- 
ing hold of them by the broken joint, and 

scraping off the flesh all around. Take a 
coarse towel in your hand, and pull off the 
tendons at the lower end of the legs, after 
which you push legs and wings inside, so as 
not to leave any hole in the skin. Spread 
the bird again on the table as before, with 
the rump nearest to you; spread a layer of 
sausage-meat on it about a quarter of an 
inch thick; cut the fat salt pork, ham, and 
tongue in square strips about half an inch 
thick and three inches long ; then cover the 
sausage-meat with a layer of those strips, 
alternating them ; if truffles are used put a 
slice here and there, then cover the latter 
with another layer of sausage - meat, then 
another layer of strips, etc., until you have a 
bulk of them of the size of the carcass, so 
that when you bring the slit skin together 
it will fill it. Sew the slit with twine and a 
trussing needle, commencing near the rump, 
and turning the skin of the neck on the back, 
and sewing it under and with the sides, so 
that the end will be closed as well as the 
slit back. The opening under the rump is 
closed by placing on the inside of the bird a 
slice of salt pork a little larger than the 
opening itself. Place a strong towel before 
you across the table; put the bird on it so 
that the length of the bird will run on the 
width of the towel; have the end of the 
towel farthest from you fast to the table, or 





held by somebody ; turn the end nearest to 


you over the bird, which you roll inside as 
tight as you can; then tie each end fast, in 
order to have the bird in as small a bulk as 
possible, though without spoiling or break- 
ing the skin. Wind a strong string around 
the towel, to keep the bird in the shape of a 
big sausage; put it in an oblong kettle or 
pan with all the bones of the carcass, wings, 
and legs, all broken in pieces, together with 
two pounds ‘of shin of beef. Season with 
the bay leaf, cloves, garlic, whole peppers, 
parsley, and thyme, tied in a linen rag; also 
the carrot in slices, and salt. Cover the bird 
with cold water, and take it out of the ket- 
tle, which you set on a good fire; as soon as 
it boils put the bird back in it, and boil it 
for three hours. When the bird is put in 
the kettle it sinks to the bottom, but when 
cooked it rises partly above the liquor. 

The bird is then taken from the liquor, and 
the towel removed, after which it is envel- 
opdd as before in a towel, and placed on a 
dish while hot, the back or slit underneath ; 
a piece of board, a bake-pan, or a dish is put 
over it, with a weight of some kind on, so as 
to flatten it on the dish, and it is left thus 
for eight or ten hours in a cool place. After 
that length of time the towel is taken off, 
the twine used to sew it is pulled off, a small 
slice is cut out of both ends, and the bird put 
back on the dish ready to serve. A boned 
bird is generally served with meat jelly, 
which is cut in pieces of different shapes, 
according to fancy, and placed on and around 
the bird. Place the piece of jelly on the ta- 
ble, slice it, and then cut the slices in pieces 
of a lozenge or three-cornered shape, which 
are arranged tastefully around the border of 
the dish ; put the rest of the jelly on a coarse 
towel, chop it, and then place some of it all 
around the bird and on it also, to cover the 
bare places left between the cut pieces of 
jelly. You have'then a fine, good, and most 
nutritious dish for either breakfast, lunch, or 
supper. It is sliced across, and a little jelly 
is served with every slice. 

Any kind of bird is boned, cooked, and 
served in the same way. 

To cook a middling-sized chicken takes 
about two hours; a quail takes a little over 
anhour. One pound of shin of beef is enough 
for a chicken, and fat salt pork, ham, tongue, 
and sausage-meat in proportion. 

In warm weather the jelly melts; the 
bird is then served without jelly. To give 
the bird a brown appearance, rich gravy or 
essence of meat is spread all over with a lit- 
tle brush. . 

When the boned bird is decorated with 
jelly, as described above, it must be kept in 
a cold place until the time to sit at table has 
come, else the heat of the dining-room would 
cause the jelly to melt, dnd would spoil the 
looks of the dish, but not the quality. 

Meat Jelly.—Proportions: Two quarts of 
beef broth, or the liquor in which the bird 
has been cooked, after being strained and 
the fat skimmed off, a quarter of a pound of 
gelatine, five eggs, the rind of a good-sized 
lemon, a tea-spoonful of whole peppers, a 
good table-spoonful of salt, half a gill of 
brandy, and a gill of sherry wine.’ 

Process: After having mixed the whole 
well together by beating with two forks or 
an egg-beater, turn the mixture into a tin 
saucepan, put on the fire, and stir now and 
then until it boils. Keep it boiling rather 
slowly for about ton minutes, when, by tak- 
ing a spoon to-open a space on the top, the 
liquor will be found clear. Then turn the 
whole into a jelly-bag, suspended high 
enough to aliow a mould or bowl to be put 
under it. When about one-third of the jelly 
has passed through, turn it back into the 
bag gently; repeat that process two or 
three times, or until the jelly comes out per- 
fectly clear. 

If desired of an amber color, some burned 
sugar is put in the jelly-bag. It is then al- 
lowed to cool, and when congealed is placed 
on ice to make it firmer. Jamaica rum may 
be used instead of brandy, and Madeira or 
port wine instead of sherry wine. 

The process is the same for any boned bird 
decorated with jelly. 





FALL FASHIONS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


T may not be generally known that the 

world was never so beautiful as it is this 
year. Ina late number of the Bazar it was 
suggested that there are colors which the 
eye can not yet perceive, and which it never 
will perceive without more exquisite pow- 
ers—the result of fine and elaborate train- 
ing. I wish the writer would look down 
into my swamp, and see if we have not al- 
ready as many colors as there is any call 
for! Nature is infinite, not simply in colors 
but in shades. We speak of “ grass green,” 
as if every blade of grass had been plunged 
into one dye-pot. But in a single pasture 
stretching before my eyes, close-cropped by 
browsing cows, the ground is mottled and 
many-hued as a Persian carpet, yet never 





other than green. There are little dimples 
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of deep verdure, and one hollow, bent above 
by au old apple-tree nearly Liown down, but’ 
recovering itself at the last moment, and 
transfixed at an acute angle. Into that hol- 
low all the summer rains settle and all the 
spring snows drift. On it the ice sparkles 
and shelters, and now its soft slope is a vel- 
vet sward, thick and fine and vivid, and 
wholly unlike the yellow-green of the up- 
land and the bare, bronzed, faded verdancy 
of the bumps that one can hardly call hill- 
ocks. Close by is a field of cabbages, or 
turnips, or.some such homely esculent; but 
there is no homeliness in its level sweep of 
pallid green, which is far removed from the 
hues of my pasture land. Then the brown 
lines of the railroad dart across the land- 
scape, adding force and law to beauty, their 
unerring precision a pleasant foil to nature’s 
wildness. Beyond, the fields too are turn- 
ing brown, and the river lounges lazily by, 
and the long low woods skirt its banks and 
myswamp. Ah, the splendor of those trees! 
Every clump is a bouquet, selected and ar- 
ranged as if with the view of bringing out 
the strength and glow of each: bright flam- 
ing scarlet and cypress green, wine-hued 
and perfect amber, warm crimsons, and yel- 
lows of the brightest and the softest—grada- 
tions and blendings of a marvelous delicacy 
and an endless variety. 

Yet sometimes, for all the gold and scar- 
let, I think nothing is quite so lovely as 
brown. The swamp is bordered with ferns. 
The old stone walls, rough and tumbling, 
that mark the road are overcrept and over- 
swept with blackberry vines and tansy and 
golden-rod, with sunflower and the purple 
endive, wild brake, and gowan, the dande- 
lion of the fall—a tawny tangle; but the 
rich ferns prevail, lending their deep, soft 
russet, all mellow, yellow tints, to the after- 
noon sun, to be shot through and through 
with his golden fire. Then does Nature’s 
true worshiper long for a brown silk gown 
to wear in these autumn days, and be in 
harmony with the earth—a brown silk, rus- 
set and lustrous and shimmering, gold in 
the sun, grave in the shade, pliant to Na- 
ture’s moods, like the fern and the black- 
berry vine, that scorn to glow and glitter 
when their lord, the sun, goes down. 

I saw a bird yesterday in an elegant steel- 
colored polonaise of two shades, with black 
trimmings. It was perfect in cut and com- 
bination; and if he would but have staid 
twittering on my apple-tree long enough 
for an artist to catch his style, I would have 
sent to the Bazar a fall fashion which should 
. have bewildered even the belles of Broad- 
way. There is nothing to be compared to 
the quiet elegance of birds. The fields and 
the trees are inexhaustibly ingenious, but 
their taste is hardly chastened enough for 
minute and accurate imitation. A maple- 
tree walking down street would be in dan- 
ger of being followed by gamins; and even 
the soberer elm and the presently-to-be- 
crimsoned oak would run the risk of being 
called garish and gay. But the little birds 
hop up, dainty and delicate. Is it mode 
color your suits shall be? No gray is so 
soft, no nap so smooth, as theirs, and the 
brightness comes in little dashes—dots and 
tips and fringes, in sheen and quiver and 
evanescence—an effect rather than a vision. 

But when I saw near Calistoga the flow- 
er which the old Spaniards named mariposa 
—butterfly—with its broad, apricot-tinted, 
wing-like petals, dashed with a maroon vel- 
vet as soft in tissue as the purple of the 
heart’s-ease, I saw at once where Monsieur 
Wortu found the great first cause of Ma- 
dame Nightingale’s gown. No wonder he 
has made his name illustrious, if he has gone 
to the birds and the butterflies and the blos- 
soms for his patterns! Why not follow him, 
though with unequal steps? Why puzzle 
over color complications, when a pansy in 
your garden will tell you what goes with 
what? Why pay to a foreigner untold heaps 
of money for his dictum, when a bird of the 
air shall carry the voice, and that which bath 
wings shall tell the matter? We cry out 
against the ugliness of the rough earthern 
jars in which our plants are potted. Rough 
and ugly they are, but have we mended the 
matter when we store our slips in glazed 
vases, painted a bright and shining green, 
which kills all the color out of the plants? 
Nature puts all her brightness into leaf and 
blossom, and makes the boles of her trees as 
rough and brown as possible, dowered only 
with their rugged strength, which bears all 
the beauty aloft. Let us also be rough and 
rugged as to the bases of our flower-pots, 
for ’tis our nature too. 

I will go down into my swamp and study. 
It is raining delightful showers, but I love 
the drip of the leaves and the saucy slap of 
wet boughs, and the artists say that gray 
days are the days for color. We have had a 
surfeit of sunshine for three weeks of hazy 
delight. Let us go out to welcome this de- 
licious rain, and come home laden with leaves 
more ruddy than the rose petals of our last 
lost June, with golden boughs more lovely 
than that whose variegated gleam shone 


through the Sibylline grove into the eyes of 
pius Aneas. . 

“Oh, you can’t get leaves!” cries Faint- 
heart. “They are so high up. You. must 
have a man and a ladder.” A man and a 
ladder! Bring hither a water-proof and a 
pair of rubber boots, and leave your ladders 
and men to their own destruction. Is not 
my swamp amply supplied with hassocks on 
purpose to step on? Are there no branches 
to cling to, that one must bring men and 
ladders? Nay, has not Nature herself lev- 
eled a tree for our climbing? There lies he, 
a prostrate monarch, but so strong that from 
the uptorn earth still clinging to his roots 
he extracts the juices of life, and still nur- 
tures all his tender leaves, and still drinks 
for his autumn glory the mystic blood-red 
wine. Safe seated on his fallen trunk, safe 
housed among his supporting branches, what 
need of men or ladders? Here is the mu- 
sical tinkle of the rain on the leaves, the 
soft rustle of the leaves in the wind. Here 
is a carpet which the Shah might strangle 
his ministers for, and a canopy which might 
task the fairies’ wand. Here life gathers 
its forces for a final stand against wintry 
death, and here shall victory prevail, for in 
these hidden nooks green grow the rushes 
O through all the furious wintér’s rages. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE REDINGOTE AND ROUND SKIRT. 


HE simple and stylish suit illustrated on our 
first page (of which a cut paper pattern will 

be furnished) consists of a tight-fitting double- 
breasted redingote, and a narrow French round 
skirt short enough to escape the ground. ‘This 
makes a trim and tasteful costume, and the pat- 
tern will be found an excellent model for suits 
of vigogne, serge, de bége, cashmere, English 
diagonals, and the various soft wool goods that 
are donned with the first cool days, and worn, 
with some additional wraps, throughout the win- 


ter. 

The long simply shaped redingote has the 
favorite Marguerite back with the four broad 
forms of the wide English back. The drapery 
is brought in below. the waist and in the middle 
seam; the result is the appearance of the now 
stylish long waist, with the drapery accumula- 
ted at the back, and plainer sides. A belt with 
buckles back and front is worn usually, but if 
the figure is fine, round, and slopes-well into 
the hips, the belt is dispensed with. The front 
of the redingote is excellent for cold weather, as 
it is double-breasted, and folded over closely by 
lapping the revers to the left; the revers, how- 
ever, may be faced with silk, turned over like a 
gentleman’s coat collar, and worn open at the 
throat over a vest or waist of silk or the dress 
material, or else over a white habit-shirt. The 
reader is reminded that this redingote, though 
called ‘‘ tight-fitting,” must not be fitted as 
snugly as those basques and dress waists that are 
lined with drilling and furnished with whale- 
bones. It must fit smoothly, falling closely to 
the figure without a wrinkle; but as the body is 
merely lined with thin silk, or farmer’s satin, or 
thick cambric, it must not be tight enough to 
draw in the seams or to get the garment out of 
shape. Ladies who have slender figures, and 
those who suffer from cold, line the redingote 
waist with flannel; but this gives thick seams, 
destroys the shapely curves, and makes a clumsy 
garment. It is far better to use a thin lining, 
and wear over a sleeved waistcoat, or sort of 
basque of chamois-skin or of soft dark flannel, 
or else of black silk lightly wadded and quilted. 
It would not be necessary to add that the skirt 
of the garment must not be lined, did we not 
frequently see the graceful drapery of soft wool 
fabrics destroyed by linings of paper-muslin or 
stiffer crinoline. The narrow silk collar in the 
illustration is turned down, but on many stylish 
garments it is worn standing and flaring; a rutf 
of the silk is also- used occasionally, but is scarce- 
ly in keeping with the plainness of this over dress. 
The coat sleeves are very close-fitting ; the cuff 
may be of silk or the material piped with silk, 
and the same is true of the side pockets. The 
buttons are moulds covered with silk, or else any 
of the fashionable dark metals or smoked pearl. 
‘The usual trimming around the edge is a bias 
band of the material two or three inches wide, 
piped on the upper edges with silk. Ball fringe 
or netted fringes of wool are used if more orna- 
mentation is desired. Very little colored lace 
is worn this winter. The French round skirt is 
described elsewhere. It is only a few inches 
narrower than the ordinary walking skirt, but is 
shorter, and the side and front breadths are 
sewed plainly to the waist, massing the entire 
fullness on the back breadth. 

Many new woolen suits made by this design 
have been visible on the cool autumn days, and 
they are the perfection of neat, simple, and eco- 
nomical attire, The entire suits are made of the 
various goods of very fair quality that are sold at 
the popular price of $1 a yard, or even as low as 
75 cents; lower-priced goods are apt to be infe- 
rior, and mixtures of cotton and wool. Very 
dark black-blues, maroon, leaf brown, and invis- 
ible green are the choice colors, and good black is 
also found in these materials. The prediction 
that blue would be the popular color of the season 
is more than verified, for already blue suits have 
become ‘‘common” on the streets. Ladies make 
a mistake in selecting blue shades that are too 
light and bright; unless the blue'is as dark as 
indigo—indeed, scarcely more than blue-black 
—it makes a commonplace costume. ‘The long 


dark blue polonaise, fastened by silver or steel 





vorite costume for morning and afternoon walks, 
traveling, etc. Camel’s-hair, water-proof cloth, 
or cashmere is selected for the over dress. 


PLEATINGS AND FOLDS ON SKIRTS. 


The universally worn side pleatings and bias 
folds for trimming dress skirts are arranged in 
various pretty fashions. The simplest plan is to 
put straight around the skirt two rows of side 
pleating, each six inches deep, placed far enough 
apart to prevent lapping, and each headed by a 
bias band, or rather a fold, of the dress material, 
or else silk lined with foundation muslin, and 
simply stitched on the upper edge by the sewing- 
machine. ‘The pleats are cut across the cloth, 
and hemmed on the lower edge by hand. This 
trimming is as popular as the two gathered ten- 
inch flounces were on summer dresses. Another 
arrangement has a pleating an eighth of a yard 
deep around the edge of the skirt, then a group 
of three lapping folds, a second pleating, and 
three more folds. ‘The upper group of folds has 
no upright pleating to head it, as was lately the 
fashion, but is merely stitched on. One of the 
most elegant black silk costumes seen on Fifth 
Avenue has the demi polonaise illustrated in 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. VI., with the round skirt 
trimmed with three rows of side pleating, each 
eight inches deep, placed separately without head- 
ing, and merely stitched on an inch from the top, 
and also caught lower down by a thread on the 
wrong side, leating the edge of the pleating to 
hang loosely like a gathered flounce. Other 
black silk dresses have alternate velvet and silk 
folds in groups with silk pleatings between, or 
else scantily gathered velvet flounces with silk 
pleatings on the edge. With such black silk 
skirts jet galloon, jet fringe, and embroidery in 
which jet appears are used*on the basque and 
over-skirt or redingote. ‘The close coat sleeve 
has a narrow pleating of silk falling over the 
wrist, with cuff above, or else three folds laid 
over in loops on the side, and each held by a but- 
ton. 
UPPER SKIRTS AND NEW DRAPERY. 


Notwithstanding the popularity of redingotes 
and of fully trimmed skirts with basques, upper 
skirts are by no means banished, but will hold 
their own for yet another season. These are in- 
variably long, and two designs meet with most 
favor. The first is composed of from two to four 
square-cornered breadths, open in front to dis- 
close a tablier, or else lapped near the belt. ‘These 
are usually very little trimmed, and are draped 
to form a pouf behind, or else two wings. ‘The 
other is a long apron, often finished by a flounce, 
and rounded up the sides to disclose the flounces 
on the back breadths. ‘These two styles, it will 
be seen, are the reverse of each other. <A third 
fancy has a single wide breadth of silk falling on 
each side; showing something of both front and 
back trimming; the last has the front sides cut 
off shorter and squarely, while the back is very 
long, and may be caught together behind by 
sashes. In all such over-skirts it is necessary 
that the upper skirt breadths should be sewed 
into the belt of the lower skirt, and also that they 
be tacked low down on the under-skirt. This 
also does away with the ungraceful habit many 
ladies have of lifting up the over-skirt when seat- 
ing themselves. . 

The pretty effect of new drapery is given by 
strings attached to the side seams, and tied so 
closely behind the person that the side seams al- 
most touch each other. Polonaises, redingotes, 
and even the open-front over-skirts are provided 
with these strings; other strings then falling 
from the belt and buttoned below form the soft, 
easy, careless-looking pouf. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaptiE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


Leanper K. Lippincott, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, who enjoys the double felicity of being a 
poet and the husband of ‘‘Grace Greenwood,”’ 
has been appointed Recorder of the General 
Land-office at Washington. 

—A statement comes to London by the way 
of India that Queen Victoria was requested to 
create the Duke of Edinburgh Prince of Hindos- 
tan, which would have gratified the St. Peters- 
burg people. This was declined, and Russia 
must be content with the prospective succession 
of the Duke to the Grand Dukedom of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, a petty sovereignty which will come 
to him on the demise of his uncle. The popu- 
lation of this vast empire is 170,000, about the 
same as Westchester County, New York. Its 
chief city, Gotha, has 19,000 inhabitants, about 
the same as Yonkers. Its other city, Coburg, 
11,000, about the same as Morrisania, and a little 
more than Mount Vernon. We might call him 
Duke of Mount Vernon, if that would do. 

—De Quincey evolved from the depths of 
his inner consciousness an orthographic feat 
that should be gratefully received by Americans, 
viz., a firm and comprehensive explanation of 
the origin of the word “‘humbug.”’ He said: 
“ At one time there was war between Germany 
and Austria, and consequently the wildest and 
most incredible stories concerning the victory 
or defeat of the German arms would be spread, 
entirely without truth. They were all traced to 
Hamburg; so, when any thing marvelous was 
announced, men would say, ‘‘Oh! that isa Ham- 
burg,”’ and finally, a ‘‘ humbug.”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. Kennepy, of Dingwall, Scot- 
land, a delegate to. the Evangelical Alliance, 
preached on ey the 12th Oct., in the Gaelic 
language in the Thirty-fourth Street Presbyteri- 
an Church—the first time in this city that the 
Gospel has ever been preached in that language. 

—Sir Garnet WOLSELEY, chief of the British 
forces sent against the Ashantees, has not a bad 
thing of it—$20,000 a year, besides his pay and 
allowances as a major-general while in command 
of the West Coast of Africa. 

—Mrs. Saran J. HALE may be said to stand 
at the head of American magazinism, and edit- 





buttons, and worn over a black silk skirt, is a fa- 


ing Godey’s 'y’s Book must be deemed a 
means of longevity. Mrs. HaLe is now eighty- 





five years of age, and has been connected with 
the publication for forty-five years—tirst when 
it was issued in Boston in 1828, under the title 
of the Ladies’ Magazine, and three years later, 
when it was united with Godey’s Lady’s Book, in 
Philadelphia. Since then she has had editorial 
supervision of its pages. 

—Mr. Hounz, the colored Secretary of State 
of South Carolina, having been admitted as a 
student in the South Carolina University, three 
of the principal professors—Messrs. TALLERY, 
GrBBERS, and LABORDE—arrived at the conclu- 
sion that their feelings had been hurt, sent in 
their resignations, and gracefully receded from 
the institution. 

—M. Capovt should join the “ Athletics.” A 
few evenings since, in the opera of Faust, a de- 
lighted party in one of the very upper boxes 
sent whirling to the stage a bouquet. CapouL 
caught the flowers with his left with a deftness 
that showed either familiarity with our national 
game, or an aptitude that would make him one 
of the great tielders of the Western Hemisphere. 

—Madame De VaLmont, mother of the wife 
of the late Grorae WILKINS KENDALL, was 
drowned recently while crossing the Guadaloupe 
River, Texas. Madame De VaLMonT came to 
New Orleans from Paris twenty years ago with 
Mrs. KENDALL, and went to live on Mr. KEN- 
DALL’s celebrated plantation in Texas, 

—The tragedian Satvint, like the tenor Cam- 
PANINI, made his début in the ranks of the 
Italian patriots. When Rome was invaded by 
NAPOLEON, in 1849, he shouldered a musket, and 
fought with such bravery iu the defense of the 
city that he was decorated therefor with a medal 
of honor by General Avezzana. He was subse- 
quently imprisoned both at Geneva and at Flor- 
ence, and on his release was banished from his 
native city, Milan. It is no wonder that he de- 
claims so feelingly against tyranny in the Gladi- 
ator, a part which he is fitted for by nature, for 
a more ideal gladiator was never seen. He is 
about forty, tall, well made, and muscular, with 
dark hair and mustache, and a grave and earnest 
face. He is a master of the robust school, like 
ForrEsT, whom he somewhat resembles, and is 
an admirable tragedian. 

—Mr. EpwarpD CARRINGTON MARSHALL, of 
Virginia, only surviving child of the late Chief 
Justice MARSHALL, has received a first-class 
appointment in the Pension Bureau at Wash- 
ington. 

—Chief Justice CHasE was very dainty in one 
respect—his caligraphy. He wrote a very small, 
compact hand, very neat and legible, and wrote 
with great rapidity. His private correspondence 
was large, and his style a model of clearness and 
vigor. 

—Queen Victoria is a practical woman in the 
way of kine. Recently she held a sale of fat 
cattle at Claremont Park, and gave the custom- 
ary free and desiderated lunch to purchasers.) 
Result: $6000 sales. 

—The following incident from the pen of the 
celebrated ecclesiastical historian, Abbé Rovutr- 
BACHER, contradicts the irreligious stories that 
have been circulated in reference to the death 
of the great NAPOLEON: ‘* When near his end, 
after having received the sacrament, he said to 
General MONTHOLON, ‘General, I am happy; I 
have fulfilled all my religious duties. t wish 
you at your death the same happiness. I had 
need of it. Iam an Italian—a child of the rank 
of Corsica. The sound of the bell affects me; 
the sight of the priest gives me pleasure. I 
wished to make a mystery of all this, but that 
would not be right. I ought to, I will, render 
glory to God. think He will not be pleased 
to restore me to health....There is nothing 
terrible in death; it has been the companion 
of my pillow during the past three weeks, and 
now it is on the point of seizing me forever. I 
should have been glad to have seen my wife and 
son again, but the will of God be done.’ On 
the 3d of May he received the second time the 
holy viaticum, and after having said adieu to his 
generals, he pronounced these words, ‘I am at 
peace with all mankind.’ He then joined hands 
saying, ‘My God!’ and expired on the 5th of 
May at six at night.” 

—Mr. Asinu Hiaerns, of Fulton, feeling ag- 
grieved at the irregular action of certain kine 
which skipped into his domain without invita- 
tion, took it upon himself to post up in his field 
che following announcement: ‘If any man’s or 
woman’s cows or oxen gits in these air oats, his 
or her head will be cut off, as the case may be. 
A man eye um, and pay mi taxes, but confoazi- 
lation to a man who lets his critters run loose 
said eye.” 

—Washington society is to have a flutter of 
delight the coming winter by some notable wed- 
dings—among them Mr. HamiLton Fisu, Jun., 
to a daughter of Senator FRELINGHUYSEN; Mr. 
W. O. CHar.ton, of the British legation, to 
Miss CAMPBELL; and Sejficr FRANQUELLO, of 
the Spanish legation, to Miss L1LL1z Tuomas. 

—Colonel Forney, in the tenth number of his 
new series of ‘* Anecdotes of Public Men,” lets us 
into a little of his early persoral history. He 
says: “Iclaim to know alittleabout news, , 
for I was fairly reared in a printing-office, having 
served as ‘devil,’ apprentice, and journeyman; 
as compositor, copy-holder, proof-reader, press- 
man, reporter, and finally editor. Ihave worked 
with the buckskin balls, and pulled the old wood- 
en Ramage; have made and pushed the glue 

roller; have worked off large editions on the 
Washington iron press, and have finally owned 
an eight-cylinder lightning Hoe, which, with 
its modern rivals, more than realizes the fic- 
tion of the Arabian genii. Harnessed in steam, 
with lightning couriers, they ‘strike the loud 
earth breathless’ with their thunder, and-fill the 
very heavens with their millions of messengers. 
-I have seen many a small sheet expand intod 
great blanket, and fold itself, and die; and Ihave 
watched the few firstlings of a penny paper tilt 
they came to thonsands of households, like so 
many morning intelligences. What a school is 
a printing-office! What a short space in history 
is a generation, and yet what revolutions are 
crowded into it! The hours I spent at the case 
and the press were made delightful by the read- 
ing of the times. We had comparatively few 
newspapers, and so we read them through and 
through. There was no Philadelphia Ledger, but 
we regaled ourselves with JosrEPpH R. CHAND- 
LER’s ‘Letters from my Arm-Chair,’ in the 

United States Gazette; there was no New York 

Tribune, but we drew inspiration from the splen- 

did typography and nervous Saxon of Horace 
GREELEY’S Weekly New Yorker; there were no 





Atlantic and Harper, but we reveled in the pages 
of Waldie’s Library,”’ etc., ete. 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 












Fig. 2.—Tarestry Desicn ror Purse, Fic. 1. 
Description of Symbols: © Black; © Red Saddler’s Silk. 


Darned Tulle Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuis tidy is very pretty and easily made. It is worked 
on white tulle with tatting cotton, No. 16. The tulle is 
first divided into six equal parts, which are marked with 
threads, and then darned, beginning from the middle, as 
shown by Fig. 2, and carrying the thread always through 
the corresponding row of holes back and forth. The 
ends of the thread are not fastened, but tied together. 
On the outer edge of the tidy fold the projecting material 
on the wrong side, knot in the fringe strands, and cut 
away the material close to the fringe strands. 


Embroidered and Netted Purse, Figs. 1-5. 

Tue lower part (rim) of this purse is covered with an 
embroidery border, while the upper part is worked in 
netting. For the bottom cut a circular piece of thin 
asteboard two inches in diameter, and cover it with red 
ustring on both sides. For the rim cut a straight strip 
of pasteboard seven inches and a quarter long and an 
inch wide, fasten the ends on each other half an inch 
wide, cover it with lustring also, and overseam it on the 
bottom. For the bag work with red saddler’s silk on a 
netting mesh three-eighths of an inch 
in circumference a foundation of 44 st. 
(stitch), close these in a ring, and net 
16 rounds with the same number of st., 
always going forward. Then divide the 
number of stitches into two equal parts, - 
in order to form slits on both sides, and 
net first on one half and then on the 
other four rounds with white, four rounds 
with red, and three rounds with black 
silk, going back and forth, and then one 






















































































































































Fig. 1.—Darnep Tutte Tipy.—Rrpucep 
Sizz.—[See Fig. 2.] : 








[NovemBer 8, 1873. 
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Fig. 3.—Tapestry Patrern For Poursx, Fiw. 1. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; 8 ist (darkest), & 2d. 
3d (ightest), Fawn (the last silk). ettiey 


Crochet Border for Curtains, Coverlets, 
brequins, etc. 
See illustration on page 709. 


To work this border use fine or coarse crochet or 
knitting cotton, according to the purpose for which it 
is designed. It is worked crosswise, in rounds going 
back and forth, on a foundation of 45 st. (stitch) as 
follows: 1st round.—1 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
foundation st., 7 de., (double crochet) on the third fol- 
lowing st., 1 sc. on the third following st., 9 ch. (chain 
stitch), with these pass over 4 st., 1 sc. on the next st., 
7 de. on the third following st., 1 sc. on the third fol- 
lowing st., 9 ch., with these pass over 4 st., 1 sc. on 
the next st., 7 dc. on the third following st., 1 sc. on 
the third following st., three times alternately 9 ch., 
with these pass over 4 st., 1 sc. on the next st. 2d 
round.—Turn the work; this is done at the beginning 
of each round, Always alternately 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle st. of each open-work or close scallop in the 
preceding round, 4 ch., 1 sc. in the hollow of each 
scallop of the preceding round. All the rounds denoted 
by even numbers are worked in 
this manner, and are therefore 
not described further. 3d round. 
—11 ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing sc. of the preceding round, 
9 ch., 1 sc. on the second follow- 
ing sc., 7 de. on the next sc., 
1 sc. on the next sc., twice alter- 
nately 9 ch., 1 se. on the second 









round more with black silk on a steel 
mesh furnished with balls at the ends, 
Finish the sides of the slits with single 
crochet. Darn the netted foundation, 
as shown by Fig. 4, alternately with 
black and white silk in small round dots. 
In order that the dots shall be of equal 
size, always carry the working thread 
back to the point of the last dot from 
where it was commenced, and then to 
the middle of the new dot. Slip the 
ring on the bag, and fasten a crochet 
loop on the bag to prevent the ring from 
sliding down. Join the finished bag with the rim. 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED AND 
Netrep Pourse.—[See Figs. 2-5.] 


For the cover of the rim 


work on a strip of perforated board of the requisite size the design figures of 
the border in cross stitch with red and black saddler’s silk, as shown by Figs. 2 
and 5; alternating with the same colors of silk work the edge of the border in 
cross stitch and button-hole stitch. Finally, work the filling as shown by Fig. 5 with white silk 
in diagonal Gobelin stitch, and fasten the border on the rim of the purse. 
Fig. 2, Fig. 3 may'be used, 


Instead of the border 


Bead Napkin-Ring, Figs. 1-4. 

Tuts braid-work napkin-ring is made of gray steel 
beads and crystal beads plaited together. It is fin- 
ished with a shield of perforated board, on which is 
worked a monogram with beads. To make the nap- 
kin-ring fasten on the shield of perforated board 
pieces of wire of the requisite length in the 
middle, so that both ends hang down even, 
as shown by Fig. 2. Then string on 
the beads, observing Fig. 2, and be- 
gin the braid-work ; if in the 
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Fig. 3.—Bzap EmBroIpERY FOR 
Napxin-Rine, Fie. 1. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Blue 
Steel ; © White Steel; 
© Crystal 
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both pieces together; finally, 
knot the end of each piece of 
wire on the last bead. After 
finishing the braid-work close 
it in a ring, fastening the ends 
of the beaded wires carefully 
on the other side of the per- 
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Fig. 4.—Nerttinec ror Purse, 


Fie, 1.—F cir Size. with large steel beads. 
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Fig. 2.>—Braip-Work For NAPKIN- 
Rie, Fic. 1.—Furt Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Tuirp Section or DarnepD TULLE Tipy. 
. Hatr Size.—[See Fig. 1.] 







following sc., then three times 
alternately 7 de. on the next sc., 
1 sc. on the next sc., then 9 ch., 
1 ste. (short treble crochet) on 
the first st. in the preceding 
round. 5th round.—7 de. on 
the second following sc. of the 
preceding round, 1 sc. on the 
‘next sc., 9 ch., 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond following sc., 7 de. on the 
next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 
three times alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following sc., then twice 
alternately 7 dc. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc.; 9 ch., 1 ste. on the 
first st. in the preceding round. 7th round.—11 ch., 1 sc. on the second 
following sc. of the preceding round, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following sc., 
7 de. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., three times alternately 9 ch., 
1 sc. on the second following sc., then 7 dc. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the 
next sc., 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following sc., 7 dc. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 
9 ch., 1 stc. on the first st. in the preceding round. 9th round.—7 dec. on the second following 
sc., 1 sc. on the next sc. in the preceding round, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following sc., 7 de. 
on the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., twice alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following sc., 
then 7 dc. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 
twice alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following 
sc., then 7 de. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 
9 ch., 1 stc. on the first st. of the preceding round. 
llth round.—11 ch., 1 sc. on the second following 
sc. of the preceding round, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the second 
following sc., 7 dc. on the next sc., 1 sc. 
on the next sc., twice alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. 
on the second following sc., then 7 dc. on fect tt OOM a: 
the next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., aaeeeeeal retoiet toes 
9 ch., 1 sc. on the second following . Ss 
sc., 7 de. on the next sc., 
1 sc. on the next sc., 9 ch., 
1 sc. on the second 





Fig. 1.—Brap Narxin-RIne. 
(See Figs. 2-4.] 
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Fig. 4.—Breap EmproiDery FoR 
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the next sc., 9 ch., 1 ste. on i - white cotton in point Russe, 
the first st. of the preceding TRE BR A SiS ea IR yaw ae NG Pe knotted stitch, and point de 
round. 15thround.—ilch., §& \ 47; LAN BN AAS KS / BE AEX ARS A reprise. Bind the squares on 
1 sc. on the second following 2 = Set the edge with white braid but- 
sc., 9 ch., 1 sc, on the second ton-hole stitched on with white 
following sc., 7 de. on the cotton, and border the squares 
next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., with twisted gray cotton, form- 
9 ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- ing loops at regular intervals, 
lowing sc., 7 dc. on the next as shown by the illustration. 
sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 9 Always overseam together al- 
ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- ternately one close and one 
lowing sc., 7 de. on the next open-work square, and knot 
sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 9 fringe strands into the edge 
ch., 1 sc, on the second fol- NG WE {of the tidy, observing the illus- 
lowing sc., 7 de., 1 sc. on the Ne ike SY tration. 

next sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 

9 ch., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing sc., 7 de. on the next 
sc., 1 sc. on the next sc., 9 
ch., 1 stc. on the first st. in 
the preceding round. 17th, 
19th, 2lst, 23d, 25th, and 
27th rounds.—Like the 13th, 
llth, 9th, 7th, 5th, and 3d 
rounds (going backward) ; but 
at the end of each round work, 
instead of the 9 ch., only 4 
ch. After working the 28th 
round in the manner of all 
rounds denoted by even num- 
bers, repeat always the Ist- 
28th rounds. Having worked 
a portion of the border in the 
requisite length, border it on 
the under edge with one round 
as follows: Always alternately 
1 sc. on the next last stc. of 
a pattern round of the border, 
2 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting 
of 5 ch. and | sc. on the first of 
these), 2 ch. In the 15th round 
the last 4 ch. and in the 16th round 
the first 4 ch. together count as the 
last bar of the 15th round; this should 
be considered in working the last round. 


Flower Stand with Vase, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts stand, which is eight inches and a half high, 
is of French gilt. A A gn vase for holding flowers 
is set in the middle. The under edge of the stand is fur- sa AREER ie . 

é 4 P ; =e y, starved, or very nearly so. She had one poor fe- 
nished with a epee: and with . lambrequin. Fig. 2 male friend who helped just to keep her alive. In this way 
gives the design for the bead border and the description of . . é the once proud young beauty literally went down life into old 

symbols. For the lambrequin first take up 24 large white | age and increase of anguish. She dragged through the horrible time 

glass beads on double flower wire, to these beads fasten the | of the horrible Commune, and then she died. Her body was car- 
grelots in the following manner: + Take up 5 small glass | ried to the common pauper grave at Montmartre, and one poor actor 
beads (string beads), 1 large bead, 1 grelot, and 1 large bead, | who had occasionally given her what help he could, a M. Dupuis, 
carry = roe = through the grelot and the first 6 beads, | followed her to that bourne. : ‘ 
pass through the following 2 beads strung on wire, and repeat Queens as they were, their advent to such lt i d by 
11 times from *. Next fasten the lambrequin on the stand, | every obstacle that could be thrown in their Aaiy Tye Seniety” of 
and then work the bead scallops which lie above the grelots, French actors has been long noted for its cruel illiberality and its 
yg the thread “ ie wire a os — * bps up mean jealousy, especially the ‘‘ Society” that has been 

s. b., pass over 4 1. b., carry the thread from right to established since the Revolution— - 
left through the last two, and repeat from >. SS ee 


rectly, during the revolution which began in 
Jewel Stand with Scent Bottle, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
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FRENCH DRAMATIC 
QUEENS. 


HE line of dramatic queens 

in France had its Lady 
Jane Grey, its queen for an 
hour—one who was loved and 
admired during that time, and 
whose hard fate was deplored 
for full as long a period. About 
the year 1819-20 there ap- 
peared at the Odéon a Mlle. 
Charton. She made her début 
in a new piece, Lancastre, 
in which she acted Queen 
Elizabeth. Her youth and 
beauty, combined with ex- 
traordinary talent, took the 
public mind prisoner. Here 
was a young goddess who 
would shower delight when 
the maturer divinities had gone 
back to Olympus. The litho- 
graphed portrait of Mile. Char- 
ton was in all the shops and 
was eagerly bought. Suddenly 
she ceased to act. A jealous lover 
had flung into that beautiful and happy 

face a cup of vitriol, and destroyed beauty, 
happiness, and partially the eyesight, forever. 
The young actress refused to prosecute the ruf- 
fian, and sat at home, suffering and helpless, till 
she became ‘‘ absorbed in the population”—that is to 


















Crocnet Borper For CurTArNs, 
CovERLETS, LAMBREQUINS, ETC. 














































1789, and which is now in the eighty-fourth 
year of its progress. The poor and modest 
Duchesnois had immense difficulty in be- 
ing allowed to appearatall. The other 
actors would not even speak to her. 

When she was ‘‘ called” by an en- 
thusiastic audience, no actor had 
the gallantry to offer a hand to 
lead her forward. A poor 
player named Florence 
at length did so, but 
on later occasions he 
was compelled to 
leave her to ‘* go 


Tuts stand is of French gilt, and is eight 
inches and a half high. A painted china 
saucer, designed to hold jewelry, is set 
at the bottom, and the top holds a 
cut glass scent bottle. The un- 
der edge of the stand is orna- 
mented with a bead border, 
which is worked in the de- 
sign shown by Fig. 2 with 
the colors given in the 
description of sym- 
bols. A border in on” alone. 
petit point may f When Mlle. 
be used in- A . \ : : / Zl Rachel 
stead of the UH i=, ee < A Bae 

bead bor- i : 2 Pee i a 
5 der. H d Tt 





Fig. 1.—Jewet STanpD wiTH 
; ; .—([S ig. 2. 
Fig. 1.—FLower StTanp WITH Scent Borrie.—(See Fig. 2.] 


Vasr.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Section of Tulle and 
Batiste Tidy. 
For this tidy cut 
of white tulle the 
requisite num- 
ber of pieces 


and haggard, besought a well- 
known sociétaire to aid her 
in obtaining permission to 
make her début on the 
stage of the Théatre 
i 3 y Frangais, he told 
i se N > \ Wy YD » her to get a bas- 
6 ee \ \ \ 
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eighths square. Darn each of these ee \. \ umph, when she did appear, and heaps 
pieces with white cotton as shown by on % 

the illustration, bind the edge with gray 
braid half an inch wide, button-hole 
stitched on with gray cotton. Then cut 
for each close square a piece of gray 
batiste an inch and a half square, orna- 
ment. it, as. shown by the illustration, 
with embroidery, which is worked with 


her coming forward after the fall of the 
curtain, she flung them all intu a bas- 
ket, slung it from her shoulders, went 
to the actor who had advised her to go 
and vend flowers, and kneeling to him, 
asked him, half in smiles and half in 
tears, if he would not buy a nosegay! 
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Fig. 2.—Bgabd Borper “ror FLOWER 
- STAND; “Fie. 1. ae 





Fig. 2.—Brap BorpErR FoR JEWEL 
= Sranp, Fie. 1. 
Description of Symbols: © Chalk; 8 Black; 

8. 


Description of Symbols: @ Chalk; 9 Steel; 
@ Crystal ; & Steel; & Gold Bead: SecTIon oF TULLE AND Batiste Tipy. ” ® Black; 3 Crystal Beads. : 
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It is said that Mlle. Mars was jealous of the 
promise of her sister, Georgina. Young débu- 
tantes are apt to think that the aged queens 
should abandon the parts of young princesses, 
and when the young débutantes have become 
old, they are amazed at the impertinence of new- 
comers who expect them to surrender the juve- 
nile characters. 





TOKENS. 


I nearp a blackbird at the close of day 
Trill out its song against the amber west; 
I said, ‘* Oh, bird, my love is far away! 
Tell her my thought, and I shall be at rest.” 
The mellow-throated singer left its bough, 
And flew away amid the twilight’s fall; 
And as I thought of young love’s burning vow, 
I wondered if that bird would tell her all. 


I plucked a red rose from its parent tree; 
I threw it in the stream that flowed along, 
And said, ** Sweet rose, oh, take a smile from me 
To where the blackbird speedeth with its song!” 
I watched it take its way far down the stream, 
With perfumed thoughts to her so young and 


fair, 
And wondered oft if e’er its crimson gleam 
Would mingle with her locks of golden hair. 
* * * ~ ad * 


I dreamed I heard her voice, so low and sweet, 
Sing those grand songs that all the spirit fill. 
I knelt and lowly worshiped at her feet: 
I woke and found my loved one singing still. 
And then I knew. the blackbird in its song 
Had told her all the love my soul had sent; 
And that the red rose had been borne along, 
And found her ere its fragrance yet was spent. 








(Continued from No. 48, page 679.) 


THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 


A Tale of City Life. 
Br FREDERICK TALBOT, 


Avrnor or “Tux Winntxe Hazarp,” “Jaox Puen’s 
Lreaoy,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER III.—( Continued.) 


Tue dinner-bell rang, and Edward hadn’t 
come. Just as the soup was being carried away 
he came in, hot and excited. Markwood was 
with him. 

*¢ Father, I’ve brought Mr. Markwood in to 
dinner. . I knew you'd be glad to see him.” 

‘“* Hum!” said the old man. ‘I suppose you 
were afraid to come in alone.” 

Markwood, however, soon made the old man’s 
face relax, and the somewhat gloomy dinner-ta- 
ble grew cheerful with his stories. Every one but 
Pugh joined in the flood of talk; he sat severely 
and austerely by. Pugh was a great hand at 
stories himself, but as the point of them: usually 
consisted in the diverse accentuation of a Welsh 
vowel, they were for the most part caviare to 
the multitude. 

‘Can your friend fight?” he whispered to 
Edward. 

Edward nodded. ‘‘ First-rate,” he whispered, 
in reply. 

** Confound it!” said Pugh, under his breath. 
‘Tf he’s good at that too, 1 don’t know where I 
will have him.” 

‘*Pugh,” said Fleetwood Hulse, as the men 
of the party proposed to adjourn for a smoke, 
**stay a few moments, will you, and help me to 
finish this bottle of port? I want your advice.” 

Pugh staid behind. 

**Come, Pugh, fill your glass! Now, I want 
to talk to you about a little matter of business. 
You know my daughter’s going to marry Jones 
—a very suitable match, we think it; good pros- 
pects, and all that.” 

“Yes, indeed, and a very good-hearted fellow 
he is, too; yes, by Jove!” 

** No doubt, no doubt,” said Fleetwood, waiv- 
ing that aside as unimportant. ‘‘ Well, in order 
to do honor to the occasion, and give my daugh- 
ter a trousseau and all that befitting the position 
to which she was born—for I needn't tell you, 
Pugh, that the Fleetwood Hulses are a family 
with which it would be no degradation for princes 
to ally themselves ; you understand me, Pugh ; 
no brag, you know, but just a simple matter of 
fact.” 

** All right,” said Pugh; ‘‘and a very good- 
hearted girl she is, too; yes, indeed.” 

** But, vou see, my dear Pugh, all these things 
cost a lot of money—lot of money. Now, I have 
seme money laid by with our Company, on call, 
as it were, on which they pay me interest, and I 
proposed to draw sone of that out, three hun- 
dred pounds or so.” 

“Just so, quite right. 
dence,” said Pugh. 

** But our managing director called me on one 
side, and said, *‘ Hulse, my boy,’ said he—he's a 
Blackman of the Blackmans of Longshenstone, 
and knew me in better days, and so it’s Jack and 
Harry with us still—‘ Fleetwood,’ said he, ‘ our 
balances are devilish low just now’—these were 
his very words—*‘ draw upon us at three months, 
and discount the bill in the City.’ I couldn’t do 
less than oblige them. “Here's the bill.” 

Halse drew a case from his pocket, and pulled 
out a sinall oblong piece of paper. Pugh ex- 
amined it. 

** Ah, [ see, drawn by John Jones. That's 
our John.” Hulse nodded without speaking. 
** Accepted by Edward Hulse, and indorsed by 
the Company, Well?” 

** Well, I didn’t send it up with the other bills 
to be discounted.” 

**Quite right too,” said Pugh. ‘I should 
have looked curiously upon that bill.” 


I admire your pru- 





‘¢ Why ?” said Hulse, with a start, leaning for- 
ward and taking up the bill. ; 

‘Pig upon Bacon, don’t you see? Accom- 
modation bill. I should have thought the Com- 
pany was in a hole, you see; quite erroneously 
in this case; but, as a rule, if there’s any thing 
fishy about a bill, don’t take it to your banker's.” 

‘* But there’s nothing fishy about this,” said 
Fleetwood Hulse, snappishly. 

“* Dear no, it’s a very good bill—of the sort; 
only get it discounted outside if you want the 
money. You won't pay any more; perhaps not 
so much,” 

‘*Could you introduce me to any body who 
would discount it for me ?” ; 

**There’s Bacon and Bilfil, Birchin Lane; 
they do a good deal in that way; they’re rather 
high, but you don’t mind that so much, I dare 
say. ‘They'll do it for you in a twinkling, I’ve 
no doubt. I'll give you a note of introduction 
to them.” 

“Thank you,” said Hulse. ‘‘Of course I 
don’t want it known to any body.” 

‘Of course not. You can depend on my se- 
crecy; it’s part of my business.” 

Meantime Edward, his future brother-in-law, 
and Markwood had gone to the old warehouse to 
smoke. ‘Lhe pile of buildings known as Ebbs- 
fleet form a quadrangle of which the river is one 
of the sides; a warehouse which abuts on the 
river makes another side; stables and a wide 
entrance-gate the third; while the square is 
completed by the house and offices which face 
the warehouse, and whose doors open into the 
inclosed yard. When the big gates are shut, 
Ebbsfleet is cut off from the rest of the world— 
except on the river side, from which come no 
visitors but rats. And at nights, when the noise 
of traffic has died away, Ebbsficet is wrapped in 
deep conventual stillness. The whole of the riv- 
er frontage was occupied, of course, by the wharf, 
except where the warehouse abutted; for the 
building overhung the river, its foundations be- 
ing based upon piles driven into the river-bed, 
and the wooden balcony overhung still more. A 
creaking, rusty old crane was in the apex of the 
gable end of the warehouse, and a rope which 
was never used hung half-way down. ‘The ware- 
house was of wood, and almost. ruinous; it was 
never used by the Company, for their wares were 
too weighty to be stored on rickety floors, A 
corner of it, however, was of brick and cement, 
very strongly built. And this one strong por- 
tion had given firmness and strength to the rest 
of the building, which leaned upon it for sup- 
port, It was a darksome, drearisome place, that 
old warehouse, at night. When, knowing that 
no other living human soul was in the place, you 
heard a mad rush of hurrying feet on the floor 
over your head, though reason told you they 
were only the feet of rats, you still shivered and 
shuddered. When the creaking, rusty crane 
moaned dolefully in the passing wind — when 
you heard the plash, plash of the hurrying wa- 
ters under your feet—when, in fact, all the noises 
of the night combined to make that dreary old 
warehouse alive with eerie sounds—it was a very 
darksome, drearisome place to be alone in. 

‘*Ugh!” said John, who entered it for the 
first time; ‘‘what a vaulty kind of place, and 
what a vaulty kind of smell! It feels as though 
a murder had been done here.” 

** Nonsense,” said Edward, who didn’t like to 
hear his favorite bower run down. ‘‘ Come out 
here into the balcony; you can see well enough, 
for the night is not dark, and the lamps of the 
steamers and the glow from the sky lighten it 
u vee ‘ 
But it was chilly on the balcony, and so Ed- 
ward lit a stable lantern, and took them into a 
little room he had fitted up as a workshop, where 
the windows were not more than half broken, and 
where there was a bench he had made himself; 
which, but that it ‘‘ carried” one of its legs, and 
would ruthlessly upset an incautious sitter the 
moment that he sat down, was a very favorable 
specimen of the carpenter’s art. Of this bench 
Kdward was justly proud. 

**Come, Markwood, come, old fellow, we can 
be very jolly here. Light up! Sit down here; 
you'll find it very comfortable, only we must all 
sit down at once, or else it will tilt over. Now, 
all together !” 

**Good heavens, Ned!” cried John Jones, 
springing forward and destroying the balance of 
the bench. ‘Listen! What's that ?” 

From the very top of the old warehouse there 
was a sound of a shuffling of feet and a clank- 
ing of chains; then, as they listened, the sound 
descended; stair by stair they heard the shuffling 
feet, the clanking chain; louder and louder grew 
the noise, nearer and nearer came the shuffling 
feet, till at last, as John, holding up the lantern, 
cowered into the farthest corner of the little room, 
he saw, far up in the black darkness of the long 
low room beyond, two shining flame balls. 

“*Ha, ha!” said Edward, laughing heartily. 
“It’s old Scipio!. My word, you were fright- 
ened, John. I forgot you hadn’t been intro- 
duced to Scipio. Come here, old fellow!” 

The two shining eyes approached, and pres- 
ently, as he came within the scope of the rays 
of the lantern, a big rough-coated dog, whose 
muzzle and throat were white with age, whose 
massive jowl overhung his gaping jaws, who 
seemed as though he could scarcely drag one 
trembling limb after the other, shuffled slowly 
toward the light. A broken chain hung from 
his collar. He struck his head against the half- 
opened door and recoiled. 

‘*Upon my word that’s a very uncanny dog 
of yours, Ned !” 

** He’s blind, poor fellow. Here, come here 
Try again, Scipio!” 

Scipio gave his great tail a sweep as he heard 
his master’s voice; but when he entered the room 
he snuffled all about until he got scent of the stran- 
gers, when he put his mouth to the ground and 
growled ominously. 


said Markwood. 





**T should kill that dog if I were you, Ned; 
he’s useless and worn out,” said the curate. 


The dog seemed to understand what was said,. 


and growled again. 

**Quiet, Scipio! You shouldn’t say such things 
before him, John. He’s a powerful dog still, and 
I think, although his teeth are mostly gone, he 
could give a good account of any man living.” 

** But what’s the good of him ?” said Jones. 

** What’s the good of you, if it comes to that ?” 
** As long as Ned has a roof 
to cover him, Scipio will be taken care of. Why, 
he saved Ned's life when he was a child. Ned 


tumbled off the wharf, and Scipio was sitting in. 


the balcony and saw him, and dived down after 
him—twenty feet or more he jumped.” 

** Yes, but that was a long time ago. He’s no 
use now /” ‘ ; 

“* Oh, isn’t he any use?” said Edward. ‘ Just 
you stay in that room for a minute, while Mark- 
Hen and I come out. Now, Scipio! Guard 

im!” 

Scipio flung himself majestically into the door- 
way. John Jones tried to step over him. Sud- 
denly springing up, with crest erect, his jaws dis- 
tended, his sightless eves flashing fire, he roared 
rather than growled at the escaping prisoner, and 
would have thrown himself upon him, but that 
Edward seized him by the collar and held him 
down. 

‘*Get away, John, get away. I never saw 
Scipio like this before. Down, Sir, down! Let 
him go, Scipio; let him go!” 

John Jones fled precipitately from the ware- 
house, and didn’t feel safe till he had put the 
front-door of Hulse’s house between him and the 


og. 

* “Poor old Scip!” said Markwood, caressing 
his massive head. ‘‘ Poor old boy! you didn’t 
like the parson, eh? Well, upon my word, Ned, 
I didn’t either.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ This ’tis to be married !- this ’tis to have linen and 
buck-baskets !” 

Paston and Brett’s, in term time, is more like 
a legal factory than an ordinary solicitor’s office. 
There is a big room on the ground-floor full of 
clerks. Markwood had the command on this 
floor. Higher up you came to Paston’s own 
sanctum, jealously guarded. If you weren't un- 
commonly self-assertive, you. would drift away 
here, if you came in search of Mr. Paston—that 
is, if you were not a swell at all, but only ordi- 
nary Brown or Jones. Mr. Paston had the the- 
ory that the most valuable thing in the world to 
him was his own time, and that any people worth 
seeing would find their way to him past any dif- 
ficulties his men could throw in their way ; so he 
rather encouraged his inaccessibility, and made 
dreadfal war among his clerks if any worthless 
—in Mr. Paston’s sense—client filtered through 
their sieve. 

In vacation time, however, Paston and Brett's 
rests on its Oars. Paston is probably at Rome or 
Florence. As for Brett, he is in Bedford Row 
still, no doubt, burrowing among the passages 
below the basement; but then nobody acknowl- 
edges Brett as-way body. ‘The managing clerk 
is putting his garden in order at Dalston. Mark- 
wood is paddling-about at Kingston or Henley 
with his boys. 

It is in the middle of the long vacation, about 
three months after Mr. Hulse’s dinner-party, that 
a lady dressed in deep mourning and closely 
veiled drives up in a cab to Paston and Brett’s. 
She dismisses the cabman, and timidly rings the 
bell at the outer door. Now, to ring the bell at 
No. 85 Bedford Row is somewhat equivalent to 
the pastime of the child—rendered memorable to 
us by the witticism of Sydney Smith—in stroking 
the shell of a tortoise. It doesn’t produce the 
slightest effect in the internal economy of the of- 
fice. ‘The bell sounds lustily enough, but no one 
takes any notice of it. So this black figure stands 
forlornly conspicuous in the desert of Bedford 
Row, patiently awaiting the result of the sum- 
mons ; rings again more impetuously—still stands 
there waiting. This little obstacle worries and 
frets her ; how is she to make the people hear in 
this dull old place? Just as she is putting her 
hand to the bell for the third time a young man 
pushes open the swing-door and issues forth. He 
sees a lady standing there; stops and recognizes 
her. Presently they are both swallowed up by 
the swing-doors. We will follow them into the 
house, up the stairs. ‘They pass into Mr. Pas- 
ton’s comfortably furnished inner room, when 
the lady removes her veil, disclosing features 
regular and handsome, but colorless and cheer- 
less, without the light of happy life upon them. 

** My uncle is abroad, you tell me,” she said, 
listlessly, leaning her head upon her hand, and 
mechanically smoothing the band of hair upon 
her forehead. ‘‘I am very sorry. I wanted his 
advice, and I know not where to go, to whom.” 

‘* Although,” said the young man, whom we 
recognize as Edward Hulse, compressing his lips 
firmly, ‘‘ it must be painful to both of us to renew 
an acquaintance broken off under such cruel cir- 
cumstances, yet if I can help you in any way—” 

“TI know it,” she said; ‘*I know you will; 
but if our meeting be painful to you, how much 
the more must it be tome? -You, at least, have 
nothing to reproach yourself with § you are con- 
tented, happy; but for me, miserable creature 
that Iam! But after all, Edward,” she went 
on, with more energy, ‘‘I have not injured you; 
you never really cared for me; you thought you 
did, but you were mistaken. I led you on to be- 
lieve you were in love with me, but it was mere 
illusion. 
have you not? Confess.” 

Edward, somewhat embarrassed by the turn 
the conversation had taken, bit his lips and re- 
mained silent. 

“* And so,” she went on, ‘‘as yeu have ceased 
to care for me, I can, without compunction, tell 


You have already consoled yourself, 





you my troubles and ask your advice, just as a 
client, you know, Edward. You don’t know my 
husband, you don’t know Bilfil, but you know that 
I married against the wishes of my uncle Tom— 
indeed of every body, except Uncle Gilbert. But 
I was young and foolish, and didn’t know what 
I was about. , A-worse man in every sense does 
not exist. And yet he is flattered, courted by 
every body ; while I— Hardly had we been mar- 
ried a month before he recommenced his old ca- 
reer. Haunter of all kinds of infamous places, 
he comes to his home reeking with the contagion 
of the coarse, evil natures with whom he associ- 
ates. No, he is not personally unkind to me, he 
is only obnoxious. He is the guest at many good 
houses where the existence of his wife is not even 
acknowledged ; he makes not the slightest effort 
to introduce me to the society of my equals. He 
proposed to me the other day to take me to some 
one of his vile haunts—some music-hall, I im- 
agine. He tells me to my face that he made a 
mistake; that he thought I was the rich Miss 
Paston, the heiress to old Gilbert Paston, the 
miser; and that he regrets ever having met me. 
Now what can I do? where can I go? My 
whole nature, my very being, is sullied by con- 
tact with such aman. Where can I go? What 
can Ido? Will the law protect me?” 

** I'm afraid it won’t,” said Edward, gloomily. 

**Can I make use of the little fortune that is 
mine to set myself up in some business where I 
can earn an honest living ?” 

Edward shook his head. : 

‘**Tf I leave him, can he compel me to return 
to him ?” 

“T fear—that is, I have no doubt—he can.” 

‘*Then,” she said, rising and moving toward 
the door with tottering limbs, ‘I shall throw my- 
self into the river.” 

‘*Stop,” said Edward, interrupting her. ‘I 
think I can help you in another way. The law, 
indeed, gives you no help, but human sympathy 
is broader than law. I would not advise you to 
return to a man of the kind you describe. Leave 
him ; let him remain ignorant of your fate. Lon- 
don is almost trackless; you are as safe from him 
here—except for the barest accident—as you 
would be thousands of miles away. I know some 
nice respectable people living near the Tower ; 
they will give you shelter for a week or two.” 

** But I have no money, no clothes. Oh no, 
I can’t.” 

‘*T will let you have some money, and as for 
clothes, well, you must go—home, and pack them 
up; enough for your present wants.” 

‘* But if he is there?” 

*¢You must wait till he is gone.” 

** And perhaps he will stay—stay all night; 
he does sometimes; and if he did I should kill 
him. Edward, yes, I would kill him!” 

**Hush, hush! We must manage it in this 
way: I will go with you in a cab, and will ask 
for your husband; if he is at home I will see 
him first, and try and arrange for terms of sepa- 
ration ; you, meantime, remaining in the cab in 
an adjoining street. If he absolutely refuses any 
terms, and insists on your remaining with him, 
then, unless you are prepared to go back to 
him—” 


**Oh no, no!” cried Margaret. 

‘*Then you had better avail yourself of my 
plan; drive off without letting your husband see 
you, and take lodgings with the people I know, 
purchasing whatever you may immediately want. 
I will stand in the place of your uncle for the 
moment. No doubt he will repay me when he 
returns.” 

**T think that will be best,” said Margaret. 

They drove in a cab to the lodgings in Ebury 
Street which Mr. Bilfil had lately taken. Ed- 
ward halted the cab in a street adjoining, and 
went by himself to the place. Mr. Bilfil was at 
home. Edward was shown into a shabbily fur- 
nished drawing-room, wherein sat Mr. Bilfil in a 
faded crimson easy-chair, smoking a very good 
cigar. Edward started, and turned first red and 
then pale. He was the fat straw-colored man 
he had seen on the boat with his Patty. 

** Well,” said Bilfil, surveying Edward critic- 
ally, as he examined his card, held out at arms- 
length between his finger and thumb—“ well, 
and pray what is your business?” 

*¢T come from Paston and Brett’s,” said Ed- 
ward; ‘‘and I have come, in fact, to speak—to 
mention, in fact—on behalf of your wife.” 

Bilfil blew a great cloud of smoke from his 
mouth and nostrils. 

“Pray by whose authority ?” 

‘« By her authority.” 

“‘Mr. Hulse, by-the-way, are you related ta 
the tile and chimney-pot man ?” 

‘*Mr. Fleetwood Hulse is my father.” 

‘Ah, Mr. Edward Hulse, then allow me to 
remind you of the unfortunate fate that attends 
those who interfere in matrimonial squabbles. 
I shall receive no message of any kind from her, 
except a promise of unconditional submission. 
If she returns to me at once—now, this very even- 
ing—I will let by-gones be by-gones, and try to 
reconcile myself to my lot; otherwise my doors 
will be closed against her, and I shall put the 
matter in the hands of the detective police.” 

“‘Then you will come to no terms of separa- 


Nonsense! Here is my home at 
her disposal; if she absents herself from it, let 
her do it at her own risk and at her own charges, 
as far as I am concerned.” 

“You are a brute, Mr. Bilfil!” 

Mr. Bilfilrose in a threatening manner. ‘‘Get 
ont of the room, you miserable lawyer's clerk! 
Do you hear?” 7 

*“You shall hear from me again,” said Ed- 
ward, retreating toward the door. ‘‘I won't de- 
mean myself by a personal altercation with you 
—at present.” . 

‘* And you shall hear from me, young whip- 
per-snapper ?” cried Bilfil, as Edward went out. 

‘‘Hulse—Fleetwood Hulse—where have I 
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seen his name lately? Ah, I remember; we did 
a bill for that gentleman. - And that bill must 
be pretty nearly due. Ha! we must see to that. 
Really,” said Bilfil to himself, ‘‘ it will be a most 
fortunate occurrence if my Margaret does take 
herself off in this hasty way. It will save me 
no end of trouble and expense. ‘The situation 
was becoming unendurable. To live with a 
wealthy prig, who will support you in becoming 
state and style, must be irksome enough; but a 
penniless prig—a prig whom you have to sup- 
port and supply with all the appliances of femi- 
nine extravagance—oh, Bilfil, how could you 
have made such a stupid blunder! Thank your 
lucky stars, old fellow, if you get out of it so 
cheaply.” 





CHAPTER V. 
A CITY SUNDAY. 


“Fresshe is thy river, with his lusty strandis; 
Blithe be thy chirches, well sownyng are thy belles.” 

Ir is Sunday morning. The sun is really shin- 
ing very brightly in Lower Bridge Street. Break- 
fast is laid, and Lucy has already finished hers, 
and is standing with her prayer-book in her hand, 
awaiting her mother, who is going to church with 
her, but who is not so impatient as her daughter, 
having lost her interest in young curates. The 
ting-tang of the bells calling the faithful to 
prayers sounds lazily through the windows, which 
are half opened, and which admit the fresh morn- 
ing air; for even in Lower Bridge Street on a 
fine. Sunday morning the air is fresh enough. 
The sparrows are twittering and hopping about 
in the yard outside, and picking up a grain here 
and there, to the indignation of the white Dor- 
kings, who make sudden futile dashes at them 
when they come too near. Edward is late for 
breakfast this morning. 

His couch has been haunted by regretful 
thoughts; he has misgivings that he has rather 
made a mess of it. With the best possible in- 
tentions, he has succeeded in making out a very 
suspicious case against himself. _He—the for- 
mer lover of Margaret Paston—had carried her 
off from her husband’s home, had placed her in 
lodgings chosen by himself, had supplied her 
with money for her daily necessities. As a law- 
yer, he was bound to admit that there was a 
strong prima facie case against him. What 
would the governor say if he came to hear of it? 
what Patty? For Patty was away at Margate 
for a holiday; and although he had introduced 
Mrs. Bilfil to her father and mother as the niece 
of his employer—Paston—and a married lady, 
yet he could see that Robinson and his wife didn’t 
like their lodger. Wher Patty came home 
there would be an explosion. ‘The two young 
women would fight; there couldn’t be a doubt 
about that. What a perplexed tangle of trouble 
he had got himself into, and all so innocently! 
He couldn’t help falling in love with Patty; he 
couldn’t help taking the part of his cousin and 
old flame, Margaret. He felt altogether un- 
hinged and dispirited. He had made half a 
promise to go down and see Markwood at Hen- 
ley, but he wouldn’t do it; he hadn’t the heart 
to goout. When his people had gone to church 
he would go down to breakfast, and have a long 
morning's sulk and smoke in the old warehouse. 

When he came down, however, his father was 
still sitting brooding over the fire. 

**You didn’t go to church with them, then, 
governor ?” 

Fleetwood Hulse turned on his son a pair of 
blood-shot, haggurd eyes. 

** What should I go to church for ?” 

“ Why, to get absolution for the week’s misdo- 
ings—the week’s! the quarter’s rather : it’s three 
months since you went to church, governor.” 

‘* And if it was three years, why should you 
make remarks about it ?” 

‘Oh, if you take it in that way, governor, I 
assure you I didn’t mean any thing. Rather 
crusty this morning,” said Edward, sotto voce, 
helping himself to some dry toast. ‘‘ Hollo! 
what's this ?” he cried, seeing a letter addressed 
to him on the mantel-piece. ‘‘ Letter from 
somebody—must have come by late delivery last 
night—wonder who it is?” He takes it up, 
turns it over and over, breaks the seal, and reads ; 
his face expands. ‘‘ Ha, ha! that’s a good joke. 
Here’s a letter, father—a letter from a fellow in 
Birchin Lane, reminding me that my acceptance 
—eh, see the joke—my acceptance for how much 
do you think, governor ?—why, for three. hun- 
dred pounds !—has been dishonored. I should 
think it had,eh? Ha, ha! Now I wonder who 
is the real Simon Pare, the real Ned Hulse, who 
ought to have this agreeable little reminder ? 
Can’t you imagine him, father, the real Edward 
Hulse, sitting at his breakfast, chipping his egg 
as I do, expecting such an agreeable little note 
as this? He’s some scapegrace, depend upon 
it; some fellow who’s been idle and dissolute, 
living upon money that didn’t belong to him— 
eh, father, can’t you fancy him? And perhaps 
he’s been driven to this by having to make up 
some money for his employers he'd robbed them 
of, eh? And there. he’s wondering what will 
come next, shaking at evéry step that passes, 
quivering at every knock he hears upon the door. 
Oh, father, oughtn’t we to be thankful that we 
haven’t got that man’s load upon our shoulders, 
that we can spend our time in rest and quietness, 
eh, father ?” 

Fleetwood turned round and glared at his son: 
there is no other word for it. 

‘What is it ?” he said, sinking back into his 
old attitude, “*T didn’t hear what you were say- 
ing.” 
**T was talking about a fellow who’s had a bill 
come back for three hundred pounds, and I was 
wondering what sort of a chap he was, and 
thinking what a funk he must be in, trembling 
at every step, at every knock—” 

Rap-a-tap-a-tap-tap, bang, bang! went the 


Old Hulse jumped to his feet as though he had 
been shot. 

‘*Ned, don’t let them come! 
save me!” _ 

‘*What’s the matter now? why, you're regu- 
larly upset, father!” j 
Here the curate entered, breathless. 

‘*Where’s Lucy ?” he cried. 

** Lucy's gone five minutes since, and the lit- 
tle bell is ringing as hard asit can. Look sharp, 
John. Don't you wish you could have a pipe, 
instead ?” 

Still Fleetwood Hulse cowered in his chair, 
furtively eying the two young men from under 
his shaggy white eyebrows. 

‘* Just tell me what this means,” cried John, 
throwing a letter on to the table. ‘It’s some 
joke, I suppose ; but I must say a very bad one. 
['ll bring Lucy home, and see you again about 
it. The fellow ought to be prosecuted. Shall 
I leave the letter with you? No, I'll put it in 
my pocket.” 

John ran out again, and Edward looked at his 
father with distended eyes. 

‘*Why, that was the very ditto to the letter 
I've just had. Father, what can it mean ?” 

Oid Hulse sat in his chair choking, vainly 
snatching at his neckcloth. Edward ran to him, 
tore away his collar and handkerchief, threw 
some cold water over his face. He revived. 

‘* Ned, it’s all true!” he gasped. ‘‘I did it!” 

‘*Did what ? what do you mean ?” 

“Put your name to it, and John’s. Oh! oh!” 

Edward struck his fists against his head, and 
rushed out into the yard. His poor old father 
had gone mad. He’d no other thought than 
that. His father was mad. He went out on 
the wharf by the river-side ; the tide was running 
sullenly down, gradually unveiling the slimy mud 
flats. He couldn’t get a breath of air there. 
Where should he go? Then he chanced to 
glance up at the windows of the house, and saw 
his father’s white, haggard face looking out from 
his bedroom: he pulled the blind down with a 
bang. Edward rushed into the house, and up 
the stairs. ‘‘ Father!” he shouted, ‘‘ father!” 
He tried the door; it was locked. He flung 
himself against it heavily ; the bolt gave way, 
and he found himself in his father’s room. The 
old man stood by the window, holding his razor- 
case in his trembling hands. 

‘*What’s the meaning. of this, Edward? 
Come, Sir, this is an outrage !” 

**Come down, father; come down stairs. I 
want to talk to you. Here, you can’t manage 
to strop those razors; give ’em to me; you 
know how nicely I can set them for you.” 

‘*So you can, Ned, so you can; you ought to 
have been a barber; you're thrown away in a 
gentlemanly profession. You never think what 
money you cost, Ned—money, ay, money, lots 
of money—to make you a gentleman ; and you'd 
better have been a barber.” 

It was a very old grievance between Fleetwood 
and his son that the latter did not assume that 
bearing and attitude which was his ideal of the 
gentleman ; that he was too humble-minded, too 
fond of mixing with humble people; that he for- 
got who the Hulses were, and brought about him 
a set of people whom it was degrading to associ- 
ate with,-begad. And now in his trouble the 
old man fell back on the familiar accusation. 

All this while Edward’s only trouble was about 
his father’s state of mind; he thought that he 
was mad. He put the razors in his pocket, took 
the old man by the arm, and led him down to the 
sitting-room, all the time trying to soothe and 
humor him. : 

‘¢ And so you've been getting bills discounted, 
eh, father? and spent the money, eh? Ha, ha! 
that’s good.” 

Fleetwood eyed his son sternly and savagely. 
“You fool,” he said, ‘‘ grinning there like a 
hyena: it’s nothing to you, then, that your- fa- 
ther is a disgraced and ruined man? And to 
think of the family, too! O Lord, it’s too much!” 
He put his head upon his arms and groaned. 

Then for the first time a knowledge of the 
truth flashed upon Edward. His father was not 
mad; he was only a criminal—only a forger. 
He got up and went toward the door. Then he 
caught the old man’s eyes following him wist- 
fully. He turned back and knelt down before 
him, and put his arms round his neck and kissed 
his grizzled face. 

‘* Father, how could youdo it? howcould you?” 

The old man’s frame shook and quivered, and 
for a long time he tried in vain to speak. 

‘*T was driven to it, Ned, driven to it. I owed 
them money—the Company. ‘It would have 
been discovered. I should have lost my place. 
I should have taken it up on Monday. It was 
only due yesterday. I thought I should be in 
time.” 

‘¢* How would you have taken it up, father ?” 

Tf, indeed, the money were actually forth-com- 
ing, it might be possible the matter would go no 
farther. 

‘*T should have borrowed it, Ned.” 

‘¢ From the Company ?” 

Fleetwood nodded. 

‘*Have you taken—do you owe them any 
more ?” 

‘¢ A couple of hundred pounds, perhaps.” 

‘¢ And private debts ?” 

‘*No, nota penny. I never would rup in debt, 
you know, Ned. I’ve always paid on the nail 
all my life. It was that ruined me, Ned; that 
principle I had. And I couldn’t see your moth- 
er going without her little comforts, and you 
have cost me such a lot, Ned. I hoped to have 
made a gentleman of you, but I am lost alto- 
gether now. I shall end my days in a hulk. 
Well, it doesn’t much matter.” 

Edward knelt by the table, his forehead 
pressed between his two hands, his reason quite 
overthrown. 

‘John ‘will be coming in directly,” he said 


Save me, Ned, 





knocker, 





at last. ‘* What shall we say to him?” 





‘We will tell him it is a mistake; that this 
letter is intended for John Jones, a customer of 
the Company’s.” 

Edward shook his head. ‘‘ No use; it’s sure 
to come out. Are there—are there any other 
names to this bill?” 

“Only the Company’s indorsement, and that 
I have a right to sign.” 

‘Then you only wrote my name and John’s ?” 

** Only those.” 

Come, after all, the matter was not hopeless. 
If only John could be induced to be silent as to 
the forgery, then he, Edward, might be able to 
raise the money in a few days. He would have 
to pay heavily for it, but that he couldn’t help. 
He would insist on his father’s retiring. The 
Company would give him a pension, and with 
the balance of his salary left after paying off the 
installments of the enormous incubus of debt his 
father’s rescue would involve, they would be 
enabled to live together in some cheap house in 
some cheap neighborhood. ‘There would be no 
marriage for him, no Patty—to that he must 
make up his mind at once; but absolute degra- 
dation and misery would be saved. If only John 
would consent! 

But would John be thus tractable? and would 
he hold to his word with Lucy, or would he 
break that sweet sister's heart? They couldn’t 
expect him to hold to his troth, but it would be 
very hard if he didn’t. Then another thought 
flashed into his brain. There was Lucy’s little 
portion—five hundred pounds—was that safe ? 

‘* Father, where’s Lucy’s money ?” 

Fleetwood shook his head, waved his hands, 
and groaned. 

‘** What, is that gone too? Father, how could 
you?” 

The thing seemed hopeless now; and yet, 
after all, he had only robbed his own children. 
Surely they could contrive that no punishment 
should fall upon him. 

Edward thought for a few moments. ‘Is 
there any thing else, father,” he said at last— 
‘any thing else you have taken ?” 

** No, nothing.” 

“Then, after all, we may save you. If only 
John were tractable. Every thing depends upon 
him—every thing.” 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ly was a bright October afternoon when we 
entered the granite gateway of Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery, which is situated, as is well 
known, on the Cambridge road, a few miles 
from Boston. We had more than once visited 
this consecrated ground when the spring flow- 
ers were just unfolding, and when summer fo- 
liage was green and fresh; but now it was 
clothed in autumn’s richest hues. And as the 
soft sunshine fell upon myriads of leaves and 
blossoms—golden, scarlet, crimson, purple, and 
variegated in color—the scene was glorious. No 
sadness seemed to linger around a spot made so 
magnificently beautiful by nature and art. As 
we wandered about for a couple of hours we 
remembered that a month before we had strayed 
through the winding paths and avenues of Green- 
wood Cemetery with equal pleasure and interest. 
But in Mount Auburn, especially in the older 
portions, there seems to be a simplicity of style, 
and a variety in the laying out and ornament- 
ing of lots, which are more especially noticeable 
than in Greenwood—features which are doubt- 
less due, in part, to the natural conformation of 
the ground. ‘“ Consecration Dell” is a deep pic- 
turesque valley, while on one side rises an emi- 
nence one hundred and twenty-five feet above 
the level of the Charles River, and upon which 
a tower sixty feet high has been erected. From 
this tower can be obtained one of the finest pros- 
pects in the environs of Boston. In Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery rest the remains of many distin- 
guished persons. One of the earliest monuments 
was erected to the memory of Gaspar Spurz- 
heim, the celebrated phrenologist; the bronze 
statue of Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, a noted man 
of science, is conspicuous; and a tall marble 
column marks the inclosure where lie the re- 
mains of Abbott and Amos Lawrence. A beau- 
tiful granite obelisk is reared to the memory of 
Benjamin Franklin. The ‘‘Ossoli Memorial” 
bears a lengthy inscription, giving the strange 
history of “Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Born in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, May 23, 1810. By 
birth a child of New England—by adoption, a 
citizen of Rome—by genius, belonging to the 
world....And of her husband, Giovanni Angelo, 
Marquis Ossoli. He gave up rank, station, and 
home for the Roman Republic, and for his wife 
and child. And of the child, i Eugene 
Philip Ossoli, born in Rieti, Italy, September 5, 
1848.... “* passed from this life together by 
shipwreck, = 19, 1850."’....A beautiful mar- 
ble temple marks the resting-place of Hon. Sam- 
uel Appleton; a plain sarcophagus bears the 
name of “ Rufus Choate;” and near the tower 
are deposited the remains of Edward Everett. 
The poet N. P. Willis is buried in Mount Au- 
burn; so also Jonas Chickering, the celebrated 
Pee maker; Jared Sparks, of literary 
ame; Josiah Quincy; and the eminent jurist, 
Joseph Story. A fine granite monument is to 
the ‘‘memory of Dr. J. E. Worcester, the emi- 
nent lexicographer.”” But time and space would 
fail to mention other well-known names. Nor 
have we alluded to many monuments conspicu- 
ous for beauty or elaborate workmanship. We 
will only add that in the chapel of the cemetery 
are fine marble statues of Joseph Story, John 
Winthrop, John Adams, and James Otis. 





The first frost of the season at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, is said by a local paper to have been 
hailed by the fever-stricken inhabitants with 
enthusiastic joy. Before sunrise hastily dressed 
men, women, and children rushed out-of-doors 
to breathe the precious air of the purifying frost, 
and to touch, with thankful hands, the cold 
messenger of health. Every where in the city 
doors and windows were opened, and houses 
and garments exposed to the disinfecting agency 
of the cold, pure air. 


The autumn equinox scarce returns with more 





unvarying regularity than does the fair of the 





American Institute, which is now in progress 
for the forty-second time. It is held this year 
at the former skating rink on Third Avenue, 
between Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth streets, 
which has been purchased for the purpose by 
the Institute, in order to secure a permanent 
place for its annual exhibitions, which, by their 
display of useful industrial inventions and im- 
provements, are of public interest to the coun- 
try at large. The present exhibition presents 
numerous interesting features; among others, 
mammoth automatic looms that weave and 
shape corsets and under-garments in a truly as- 
tonishing manner ; sewing-machines that stitch 
every thing, from muslin ruffles to gloves and 
boots, with the same exquisite finish, varying 
the thread from number 300 cotton to a waxed- 
end; ice-crushing and stone-crushing machines, 
which grind the hardest substance to powder; 
improved printing-presses ; labor-saving house- 
hold devices; American silks, parasols and um- 
brellas; jewelry, silver-ware; mammoth fruit and 
vegetables—in a word, a bewildering confusion 
of the richest and rarest in a thousand different 
departments. Exhibitions of this kind serve 
admirably to stimulate industry, and to make 
the public acquainted with the progress of the 
arts. The American Institute is now in its for- 
ty-sixth year, having been founded in 1828 by a 
few wealthy gentlemen of culture for the pur- 
ose of promoting improvements in the mechan- 
ic arts, and encouraging American industry. 
The first fair was held the same year at Masonic 
Temple, Broadway. It lasted three days, and 
was very successful. For many years afterward 
the exhibitions were held in Castle Garden. 
The offices of the Institute are in Cooper Union. 
We learn that it is the intention, when a suitable 
site can be obtained, in the Central Park or else- 
where, to erect an Industrial Palace, at a cost 
of $2,000,000, for the use of the Institute, that 
shall surpass any similar edifice in existence. 





Many persons are seriously poisoned at this 
season of the year while gathering autumn leaves. 
There are, however, only a few plants in our 
woods which are dangerous to handle, though it 
should be remembered that some few individu- 
als are peculiarly susceptible to poisonous in- 
fluences, and are injured by plants that are not 
geuerally harmful. What is cometimes known 
as the ‘‘ American ivy’’ should be avoided. It 
has three leaflets to a stem, and is early tinted 
with the most brilliant hues. The poisonous 
dogwood also is dangerous to handle. Its pin- 
nate foliage is somewhat like the sumacs, but 
more shining, and assumes an intense scarlet. 


In England unfaithful cashiers receive punish- 
ment. An employé of the New British Iron 
Company who “ misappropriated’’ $7500 has been 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 





Patient labor accomplishes vastly more im- 
portant results than genius. 

‘What is your secret ?”’ asked a lady of Tur- 
ner, the painter. 

He answered, “I have no secret, madam, but 
hard work.”’ 

Says Dr. Arnold, ‘‘ The difference between one 
man and another is not so much in talent as in 
energy.” 

“Nothing,” says Reynolds, ‘‘is denied well- 
directed labor, and nothing is to be obtained 
without it.” 

“Excellence 11 any department,” says John- 
son, ‘“‘can now »e attained by the labor of a 
lifetime, but is not to be purchased at a lesser 

rice. 

‘“‘There is but one method,” says Sydney 
Smith, ‘and that is, hard labor.” 





A young man in Texas recently bought a fine 
orchard of two hundred apple-trees, and tapped 
every one of thein in order to secure a supply 
of cider ! . 





Some years ago, just as the Cunard steamer 
Scotia was leaving Liverpool, a fussy little gen- 
tleman rushed up to Commodore Judkins, who 
was then in command of the vessel, and asked 
him if he thought the Scotia would arrive in 
New York upon a certain day in time for him 
to catch the noon train for Philadelphia. The 
captain looked at him a moment in silence, and 
then, taking out his watch, replied, ‘‘I fear, Sir, 
we will be five minutes too late!” 





At a recent meeting of the school committee 
of Chelsea, Massachusetts, it was suggested that 
there be in schools a delay of twenty-four hours 
before a teacher inflicted punishment for any of- 
fense—until passion had cooled. After much 
debate, however, it was decided to pass and is- 
sue an order to the teachers not to inflict pun- 
ishment upon their pupils till they shall have 
consulted with the sub-commitice of their re- 
spective schools. 


Chicago has set a good example in establish- 
ing at one of her railway stations a free reading- 
room. The room is large and pleasant, and or- 
namented with pictures and flowers. It con- 
tains plenty of magazines and newspapers, and 
is supported by voluntary contributions. In 
one month overseven hundred waiting travelers 
found rest and pleasant occupation in this read- 
ing-room. 





Whoshall have thegold? Near Bavais, France, 
workmen have dug up vases containing gold 

ieces of the times of the Roman emperors. It 
s reported that more than ten millions of coins 
are concealed in that vicinity, and nearly a mill- 
ion have already been brought to ight. The 
proprietor of the land claims the treasure, so 
does the state, and so do the workmen. 





The old farmer who was dictating his will 
took an unusual view of things. He said, ‘I 
give and bequeath to my wife the sum of £100 
ayear. Is that writ down?’ 

* Yes,” said the lawyer; ‘‘but she is not so 
old but that she may marry again. Won’t you 
make any change in that case? Most people 


“Ah! do they? Well, write again, and say 
if my wife marry again I give and bequeath to 
her the sum of £200 a year. That ’ll do, won’t 
it? 

“Why, that’s just double the sum that she 
would have had if she had remained unmarried,”’ 
said the lawyer: ‘‘it is gencrally the other way.” 

“Ay,” said the farmer, ‘but he that takes 
her will deserve it!” 


Lambrequin 
in Raised 
Embroidery. 


For the foundation of this 
lambrequin use dark brown 
cloth, and on the middle of 
this apply a piece of light 
brown cloth, on which is worked a bouquet in 
_ raised embroide The flowers are cut of blue 
cloth in several s ades. The leaves are worked with green silk 
in satin stitch, and the stems and vines with similar silk in half- 
polka stitch. The calyxes of the flowers are worked with yellow 
silk in knotted stitch. The edge of the medallion is of white 
cloth, which is ornamented in satin stitch with brown saddler’s 
silk, and bordered on the inner and outer edges with gold cord. 
The latter is fastened on with stitches of black silk. The foun- 
dation of the lambrequin is ornamented, as shown by the illustra- 
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Fig. 1.—Borprer In WuiTe EMBROIDERY. 


tion, with flowers of white cloth and with leaves of green cloth in 
several shades, The berries are worked in satin stitch with red 
silk, and the veins, stems, and vines are worked with green silk. 
Besides this stitch brown silk cord in two shades and gold cord 
on the lambrequin with black ‘and brown silk as-shown by the 
illustration. The colors can be varied of course to match the 
furniture of the room. 





Fig. 1.—Gray Camet’s-HarrR Dress WITH 
Brack Gros Grain Basque. 
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Fig. 2.—Lrar Brown 
Poriin Dress. 
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LAMBREQUIN IN RAISED EMBROIDERY. 


Figs. 1 a 
TuEsE borders are suitable for trimming 
IN children’s dresses, linen, lingerie, ete. They 
are worked, according to the purpose for which 
they are designed, on linen, batiste, nansook, 
or Swiss muslin, with white cotton in satin 
_ and half-polka stitch. In working the border 
shown by Fig. 1, fasten on a piece of guipure 
* cord with long stitches. The scallops on the 
outer edge are button-hole stitched, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Ladies’ Fall and Winter Dresses, 
Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Camet’s-Harr DrEss WITH 
Brack Gros Grain Basque. . The skirt of 
this dress of gray camel’s-hair is arranged in 
kilt pleats in front, and trimmed in the back 
with gathered ruffles of the material. Basque 
with vests.of black gros grain, trimmed with 
ruches, of. the same. White Swiss muslin fraise and under- 
sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Lrar Brown Portin Dregs. This dress is trimmed 
with rolls of darker gros grain and with silk fringe. White lace 
fraise and cuffs of fine linen. 

Fig. 3.—Gray anp Vio.tet Srripep Serce Dress. . This 
dress is trimmed with folds and bows of violet velyet. ’ Chemi- 
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Fig. 3.—Gray “AND VIOLET 
Strirep. SERGE! Drgss.. 


Fis. 1-6.—LADIES’: FALL AND WINTER DRESSES. 
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4,—RéEsEpaA GREEN 
Cuamagee Dress. 
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4 . sette and sleeves 
of fine white lin- 


en. 
Fig. 4.—Rist- 
; DA GREEN Casu- 
MERE Dress... The skirt of this 
dress is trimmed with narrow 
gathered flounces of the mate- 
rial. The polonaise is furnished with a binding, 
and with revers of velvet in a darker shade, White 
batiste chemisette and under-sleeves. Pink ribbon bow and loops 
in the hair. 

Fig. 5.—Oxtve Green Diaconat Ciroru Dress. This dress 
is trimmed with folds and tabs of black gros grain. Collar and 
cuffs of white linen, and cravat of black crépe de Chine. 

Fig. 6.—Street Brus Six Dress. This dress is trimmed 
with ruffles, puffs, and a scarf of the material, and with lace, 
White lace fraise. 
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CHIROGNOMONY. 


HIROGNOMONY helps us to judge éf character by the form 

of the hand and the shape of the fingers. A French pro- 
fessor of this science divides hands into three sorts: the first sort 
have fingers with pointed tops; the second, square tops; the 
third, spade-shaped tops. (By ‘‘ spade-shaped” is meant fingers 
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Fig. 5.—OLtvE GREEN 


Fig. 6.—Steet Bive 
Draconat CiotH Dress. 


Sirk Dress. 
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that are thick at the end, having a little pad of 
flesh at each side of the nail.) The first type 
of finger belongs to characters possessed of rapid 
insight into things; to extra-sensitive people; 
to pious people, whose piety is of the contem- 
plative kind ; to the impulsive; and to all poets 
and artists in whom ideality is a prominent trait. 
‘The second type belongs to scientific people; to 
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sensible, self-contained characters; to most of 
our professional men, who steer between the 
wholly practical course that they of the spade- 
shaped fingers take, and the too-visionary’ bent 
of the people with pointed fingers. The third 
type pertains to those whose instincts are mate- 
rial; to people who have a genius for commerce, 
and a high appreciation of every thing that tends 
to bodily ease and comfort; also to people of 


great activity. Each finger, no matter what the 
kind of hand, has one joint representing each of 
these types. ‘Thus, the division of the finger 
which is nearest the palm stands for the body 
(and corresponds with the spade-shaped type), 
the middle division represents mind (the square- 
topped), the top, soul (the pointed). If the top 
joint of the finger be long, it denotes a character 


with much imagination, or ideality, and a leaning 
toward the theoretical rather than the practical. 
The middle part of the finger being large promises 
a logical, calculating mind—a common-sensed 
person. The remaining joint long and thick de- 
notes a nature that clings more to the luxuries 
than to the refinements of life. Things will pre- 
sent themselves to such a nature under a lower as- 
pect, and utility will be accounted before beauty. 


’S CHIEF 


“THE OLD SHEPHER 
MOURNER.” 


E give herewith an engraving of the mas- 
terpiece of the distinguished artist, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, who recently died in England 
at the age of seventy-one. And, in view of his 
death, the reproduction of this picture has a sin- 
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gular appropriateness. If animals could put on 
mourning, surely all the dogs and horses in the 
land would clothe themselves in ‘sackcloth and 
ashes on the loss of the faithful limner who knew 
so well how to read their hearts, and to depict 
the subtle emotions that are hid from vulgar eyes. 
The original of the fine picture, ‘‘ The old Shep- 
herd’s Chief Mourner,” is in the Sheepshanks 
collection at South Kensington. The best de- 
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scription of it is to be found in the eloquent 
words of Ruskin, with whom it is a prime favor- 
ite, and who says of it: 

‘*'Take, for instance, one of the most perfect 
poems or pictures (I use the words as synony- 
mous) which modern times have seen—‘ The 
old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.’ Here the ex- 
quisite execution of the glossy and crisp hair of 


UW 


the dog, the bright sharp touching of the green 
bough beside it, the clear painting of the wood 
of the coffin and the folds of the blanket, are 
language—language clear and expressive in the 
highest degree. But the close pressure of the 
dog’s breast against the wood; the convulsive 
clinging of the paws, which has dragged the 
blanket off the trestle; the total powerlessness 
of the head, laid close and motionless npon its 
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folds ; the fixed and tearful fall of the eye in its 
utter hopelessness; the rigidity of repose, which 
marks that there has been no motion nor change 
in the trance of agony since the last blow was 
struck on the coffin-lid ; the quietness and gloom 
of the chamber; the spectacles marking the place 
where the Bible was last closed, indicating how 
lonely has been the life, how unwatched the de- 
parture, of him who is now laid solitary in his 
sleep—these are all thoughts, thoughts by which 
the picture is at once from hundreds 
of equal merit as far as mere painting goes, by 
which it ranks as a work of high art, and stamps 
its author not as the neat imitator of the texture 
of a skin or the fold of a drapery, but as the 
man of mind,” 





“ GOOD-MORNING.” 
See illustration on page 717. 

ER all circumstances pigeons are very 
pretty, attractive creatures. The species 
comprises a greater variety of form and plumage 
than that of any other domestic bird. When, 
for example, we see the Jacobin, with the vult- 
ure-like ruff of feathers round its neck ; the Nun, 
with her black head and white body; the Owl, 
with its short beak and round head; the ‘Trump- 
eter, with its feathery legs; the Fan-tail, with its 
spreading tail; or the Pouter, with its head al- 
most hidden in its puffed-out crop, it is difficult 
to believe that all these birds belong to the 
pigeon tribe, Again, the pigeon, as far as we 
are aware, is the only domestic bird which will- 
ingly attaches itself to the haunts of man with- 
out losing the qualities natural to its wild state. 
Ages of civilization have rendered the common 
fowl such a weighty creature in proportion to its 
wing-power that it can hardly make shift to 
flutter over a low wall. Not so the pigeon. 
They fully retain that valuable gift which en- 
ables them to get nearer to heaven (the material 
heaven, at all events) than their featherless biped 
masters. Watch a party of Tumblers, and ob- 
serve how, led by their captain, they soar to an 
immense height in closely serried flight. Yet, 
in spite of this power, they are the most home- 
loving of creatures, and after careering all day 
under the measureless blue vault of sky, they 
come home to a poky little chamber in the cote 
(which is perhaps constructed out of a dilap- 
idated beer-barrel) as cheerfully and contentedly 
as if they were steady city clerks going home to 
tea. But never does the pigeon look prettier 
than when he perches familiarly on the shoulders 
of beauty, and condescends to place his little 
beak between her rosy lips. The lady, too, 
shows to great advantage when surrounded by 
these feathered pets. The glance of her eye is 
softer, her smile sweeter, her attitude more 
graceful. So perhaps thinks some human ad- 
mirer who watches her unseen, and, half jealous 
of her pets, wishes that he were a Blue Rock, 
on the same principle that love-smitten Romeo 

wished himself a glove on Juliet’s hand. 








THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
[From our Own CorresponveEnr. ] 


EAMINGTON, Warwickshire, is such a fa- 
vorite resort of Americans in England that 
it will interest some who have heard of it from 
so many of their countrymen, and never seen it, 
to know a few particulars concerning the aspect 
of the town. It is an extremely pleasant spot to 
winter in, and from its beauty and convenience 
in every way fully justifies the preference you 
extend to it. ‘The Americans have indeed had 
a great deal to do with the rapid growth of the 
town of late years, and its rising importance. 
Some forty years ago Leamington was merely a 
village; it is now a fashionable watering-place, and 
a large and wealthy market-town. Its position is 
extremely picturesque: it lies on both sides, but 
mainly on the north bank, of the Leam—whence 
its name—and occupies the bottom and slopes of 
a richly wooded valley. ‘The mineral waters of 
Leamington first brought it into note, and for 
many years formed the only attraction of the 
place; they have, however, been long since 
completely superseded by more distant and in- 
accessible springs, and scarcely count for any 
thing in the present day with the numerous vis- 
itors who frequent the pretty town. Still it will 
be of interest perhaps to a few to learn that the 
springs are as abundant and as hygienic as when 
fickle Fashion smiled on them and sent her vo- 
taries to drink of their healing waters. The old 
well immortalized by Camden is still to be seen, 
with a neat pump over it, in perfect working or- 
der. New springs were discovered since this 
one first drew the grateful crowds around that 
historical pump in 1784. Various establish- 
ments were formed in the feighborhood of each 
as it sprang into notice and claimed the patron- 
age of the medical magnates of its day. The 
Royal Spa is the principal of all the baths that 
at present exist in the town; it is admirably or- 
ganized, with hot and cold, shower and vapor 
baths, and large pump-rooms. ‘The town itself 
offers every accommodation in the way of fine 
dwelling-houses, handsome shops, hotels, and 
public buildings. It possesses a fine public libra- 
ry, with reading-rooms and an assembly-room 
overhead ; a second assembly-room offers a con- 
venient resource for those who love dancing, and 
who wish to give balls without the fatigue and 
annoyance of turning their own house out of the 
windows. ‘There is a large and well-kept botan- 
ical garden, and a beautiful promenade called 
the Ranelagh Gardens; a museum, a picture- 
gallery, and a theatre ; churches for every form 
of Christian worship, and a national school. 
Those who seek educational resources for their 
family will find them in abundance at Leaming- 
ton, and at less expense than in London, whose 
proximity to the town is one of its many advan- 


tages. The distance is a good couple of hours 
by rail. Leamington used to be a favorite resort 
for persons who wanted to economize ; but alas! 
thanks to you, this most desirable inducement 
can scarcely be said to exist there now. The 
Hotels are about as dear as any where else, and 
the houses very little less than Brighton or.Tor- 
quay, from ten to sixteen guineas a week being 
now, on an average, the price of a good house in 
a fine situation. ‘The vicinity of Rugby, one of 
the finest of English public schools, fixes many 
families at Leamington. Rugby was founded 
in 1567, and may be said to have created the 
town from which the school derives its name. 
It is situated at a distance of twelve or fourteen 
miles from Leamington, and is therefore very 
convenient fer parents who wish to see their sons 
at school there. Within an easy distance from 
the town there are other places of note, and de- 
lightful spots for picnic excursions in the sum- 
mer. Stratford-on-Avon, the birth-place of 
William Shakspeare, is not many miles from the 
town of Warwick, and the stream of pilgrims 
from all parts of England is incessantly ebbing 
to and fro along the banks of the sluggish little 
river above which rises the church where the 
great poet of mankind lies in his sequestered 
grave. The house in Henley Street where he 
was born has been purchased by national sub- 
scription, and is to be seen by visitors; the one 
where he spent his last years, and where he died, 
was pulled down by some improving Vandal of a 
landlord in 1759. Warwick Castle, which was 
one of the finest, if not, indeed, the very grandest 
specimen of the old feudal castles of England, 
was in a great portion destroyed by fire, you 
remember, about a year ago. ‘The Earl of War- 
wick was so gracious in allowing strangers to 
visit his princely dwelling, and inspect its treas- 
ures of art, paintings, sculpture, armory—every 
thing that taste and wealth had accumulated 
within its walls for centuries—that the catastro- 
phe was felt to be a public calamity by the towns- 
people, and indeed by the entire county, for the 
prospect of admission to see the marvels of War- 
wick Castle drew thousands of visitors yearly to 
all the surrounding districts; they determined, 
therefore, to rebuild it for its noble owner, whose 
fortune, large as it is, would have been unequal 
to so immense an undertaking. The work of 
restoration is rapidly progressing, and before 
‘long the majestic pile will be once more the 
glory of Warwickshire, and the delight of intelli- 
gent sight-seers and lovers of the beautiful. Let 
those Americans who winter at Leamington not 
neglect to see it. Close by they will find an old 
almshouse that will interest them in a different 
way. It was founded by the Earl of Leicester, 
Queen Elizabeth's favorite, and is called the 
Leicester Hospital. The endowment was so 
munificent that the master draws from it a sala- 
ry of £400 a year, and the twenty ‘‘ brethren,” 
poor men who have known better days, receive 
£80 a year from the same fund. Leamington 
has the strong attraction for invalids of a mild 
climate in winter; it is sheltered, and, lying in 
a valley, escapes the biting winds of the higher 
towns, such as Nuneaton, which is nine miles 
north of the famous ribbon town, Coventry, and 
which, but for its cheapness as being out of 
the way of all nice things except ribbons, offers 
no advantage whatever to strangers. The ex- 
penses of living have increased within the last 
few years at Leamington in about the same pro- 
portion as the houses. Americans may vet stem 
the torrent in a great measure by holding out 
against the high prices they have inaugurated. 
Let them leave their extravagant habits behind 
them for a while, and adopt the more homely 
ones of the people around them. ‘This advice 
applies specially to their dress, the magnificence 
of which very naturally persuades the English 
trades-people that they have money to hrow 
away, and that it is only kind to help them to 
get rid of it. Comer. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM THE “MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


HE small ‘old-fashioned book (Thomas a 
Kempis), for which you need only pay six- 
pence at a book-stall, works miracles to this day, 
turning bitter waters into sweetness: while expen- 


things as they were before. It was written down 
by a hand that waited for the heart’s prompting ; 
it is the chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, 
‘struggle, trust, and triumph—not written on vel- 
vet cushions to teach endurance to those who are 
treading with bleeding feet on the stones. And 
so it remains to all time a lasting record of hu- 
man needs and human consolations: the voice 
of a brother who, ages ago, felt and suffered and 
renounced—in the cloister, perhaps, with serge 
gown and tonsured head, with much chanting 
and long fasts, and with a fashion of speech dif- 
ferent from ours—but under the same silent far- 
off heavens, and with the same passionate de- 
sires, the same strivings, the same failures, the 
same weariness, 





Until every good man is brave, we must expect 
to find many good women timid—too timid even 
to believe in the correctness of their own best 
promptings, when these would place them in a 
minority. 





Ugly and deformed people have great need of 
unusual virtues, because they are likely to be ex- 
tremely uncomfortable without them; but the 
theory that unusual virtues spring by a direct 
prern out of personal disadvantages, as 
animals get thicker wool in severe climates, is 
perhaps a little overstrained. The temptations 
of beauty are much dwelt upon, but I fancy they 
only bear the same relation to those of ugliness 
as the temptation to excess at a feast where the 





delights are varied for eye and ear as well as pal- 


‘ great metropolis. 


sive sermons and treatises, newly issued, teave all - 





ate bears to the temptations that assail the des- 
peration of hunger. Does not the Hunger Tow- 
er stand as the type of the utmost trial to what 
is human in us? 





Feeble limbs easily resign themselves to be 
tethered, and when we are subdued by sickness, 
it seems possible to us to fulfill pledges which the 
old vigor comes back and breaks. 





The last act of baseness—the tasting of joys 
that were wrung from crushed hearts. . 





It is always chilling in friendly intercourse to 
say you. have no opinion to give. And if you 
deliver an opinion at all, it is mere stupidity not 
to do it with an air of conviction and well-found- 
ed knowledge. You make it your own in utter- 
ing it, and naturally get fond of it. 





I think I should have no other mortal wants 
if I could always have plenty of music. It seems 
to infuse strength into my limbs and ideas into 
my brain. Life seems to go on without effort 
when I am filled with music. At other times 
one is conscious of carrying a weight. 





If we use common words on a great oeeasion, 
they are the more striking, because they are felt 
at once to have a particular meaning, like old 
— or every-day clothes hung up in a sacred 
place. . 


T've never any pity for conceited people, be- 
cause I think they carry their comfort about with 
them. 








It always seemed to me a sort of clever stupid- 
ity only to have one sort of talent—almost like 
a@ catrier-pigeon. 


Our life is determined for us; and it makes 
the mind very free when we give up wishing, and 
only think of bearing what is laid upon us, and 
doing what is given us to do. 





The worst of all hobbies are those that people 
think they can get money at. They shoot their 
money down like corn out of a sack then. 


The world isn’t made of pen, ink, and paper; 
and if you’re to get on in the world, young man, 
you must know what the world’s made of. 





SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “ Little Kate Kirby,” ‘“‘For Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” “‘Mattie: A Stray,” 
*““No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 





Book the Hirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER VII. 
* JOHN JENNINGS. 


Mrs. Saran Eastse ct, of St. Oswald’s, was 
correct in her judgment. Hope Street, Cam- 
berwell, was not a fashionable quarter of the 
It is sufficient to indicate that 
populous thoroughfare as one of the turnings de- 
bouching from the Camberwell New Road—a 
street without pretension, a cross between a Lon- 
don street and a thoroughfare a little way out of 
town, and familiar to clerks with no spare cash 
to expend on omnibus or train, as a short-cut, 
providing one did not lose his way, to Walworth 
Road. 

Certainly not fashionable, although the inhab- 
itants had music with their meals—it being a street 
much frequented by organ men, who ground out 
Verdi in long lengths all day, and were reward- 
ed by small donations from patrons who never 
failed them when work was plentiful. It was.a 
street, also, wherein there was much dancing to 
the organ music; and where so many limp and 
smeary children came from in the long summer 
evenings, which were made hideous by multifa- 
rious screechings, was matter for grave wonder- 
ment. It was a street of one-story private houses 
principally, which-had broken out here and there 
into shops, that had been erected over front gar- 
dens by speculative landlords, and had not al- 
ways been successful ventures, judging by ‘the 
aspect of the tenants or the goods,which were 
dealt in. It was a street that the tallyman and 
the broker’s man, the civil young man behind’ 
the loan-office counter and the uncivil old man 
from the county court, knew better than any 
street in the parish, and where the rate-collect- 
ors had more trouble in getting in their accounts 
than in-any part of their weary and pertinacious 
rounds. It was an unequal street, too, and full 
of class distinctions. ‘There were three or four 
two-story houses, with wider front gardens and 
less rickety palings, toward Camberwell, just as 
there were some smaller and dirtier hovels as 
the street narrowed toward the busy thorough- 
fare of Walworth, where there were two courts 
sacred to hard-working but disputatious Irish 
families, who brought their fire-irons into the 
streets on holidays and Sundays, and rapped each 
other’s heads with them when religious or po- 
litical differences required force of argument. 
It was a street that boasted of one large red- 
brick house even, that in days gone by—possibly 
when there was only a bridle-path from. Lam- 
beth to the pleasant little hamlet of Walworth 
—might have stood alone there, looking over 
miles of fields and hedge-rows, ending with, the 
Sydenham hills. Now it was dedicated to fes- 
tivity and to Bankruptcy Court decrees at alter- 
nate periods of the year. It had a garden of an 


acre; which by-gone speculators had hemmed 
round with mouldy little arbors; it had also an 












orchestra, a dancing platform, and a grass- 

on which fire-works were let off on Fagg 
when the admission was sixpence, half of which 
amount might be taken out in drink. It was a 
place which the magistrates had striven to keep 
shut, and which had an ugly habit of evading 
magistrates, and of opening suddenly under mys. 
terious licenses, or without any particular license 
worth alluding to. It copied in a feeble and 
flabby way the more respectable and pretentious 
gardens of the Royal Surrey or the extinct Vaux- 
hall; but it was a bad place at the core, known 
to characters of all degrees of badness and all 
degrees of foolishness, where silly servant-girls 
and vicious shop-men giggled and danced and 
promenaded, and were the most respectable of 
the community. 

‘Three doors from this select place of enter- 
tainment was Hope Lodge, one of the two-sto- 
ried’ houses already mentioned, and here at the 
time of our narrative resided Mr. Reuben Cul- 
Wick, short-hand writer, occasional special re- 
porter to the Penny Trumpet, and a gentleman 
with a small connection among a certain class 
of tradesmen whose books were too many for 
their calculating powers, and invariably became 
obscure in details toward Saturday. 

Reuben Culwick- occupied the first floor of 
Hope Lodge, and under the bell-handle in the 
right-hand door-post was a tiny brass plate with 
his name engraved thereon, and “ First Floor” 
in small Roman capitals written underneath, oth- 
erwise it might have been impossible, without 
very ample instructions for the purposes of iden- 
tification, to discover the residence of our hero: 
for the gentleman who rented Hope Lodge, and 
to whom Reuben paid the modest sum of three 
shillings and sixpence weekly for the hire of 
apartments which the lodger had furnished after 
his own taste, had not hidden his light under a 
bushel, and had extinguished Reuben’s claim to 
locality by extensive advertising over his house 
front. The name of “ Jennings,” in large white . 
capitals on a crimson ground, was the sky line of 
the edifice, and another board, with a ‘‘Jen- 
nings” of somewhat more moderate proportions, 
had been fastened between the windows of the 
first and second floors, while ‘‘ Jennings, Pyro- 
technic Artist,” in blue and yellow, by way of 
variety of coloring, was inscribed over a dingy 
shop-front, behind which were various fire-work 
cases, soiled and fly-spotted and time-worn, and 
many of them hollow shams, despite the air of 
explosive business about their blue touch-paper 
caps. On the door also had been painted ‘‘ Jen- 
nings, Fire-work-maker to the Court,” and over 
the door was a plaster coat of arms, significant 
of the royal patronage which the family legend 
asserted had been once vouchsafed to an extinct 
Jennings, who had been blown to atoms one Guy 
Fawkes season, 

The present proprietor, who jested at ill luck 
at times, when questioned concerning this an- 
nouncement, intimated with a chuckle that the 
court alluded to was one of the narrow thorough- 
fares at the other end of the street, which was 
liberal with its patronage when November nights 
came round. 

Mr. Jennings was always waiting for Novem- 
ber, although he drove a little business in col- 
ored fires for minor theatres at all times of the 

year, and had twice been pyrotechnist to the 
**Royal Saxe-Gotha Gardens,” next door but 
two, where he had twice been nearly ruined by 
the defalcations of impecunious lessees, whom he 
had trusted with all his heart and all his powder. 

On that May night of Reuben Culwick’s re- 
turn to London he was standing at his door 
smoking a long clay pipe, and waiting patiently 
for November, after his general rule. Trade 
was slack, and he had finished work and taken 
to fresh air, which he preferred receiving in his 
shirt sleeves when the weather was not too in- 
clement for its reception. It was past eleven 
o'clock, and a dark, dull night for Mr. Jennings’s 
vigils ; but he clung pertinacionsly to his docr- 
post, like a man who thought November wouid 
slip by him in the dark if he did not keep his 
eyes open. But on that particular evening he 
was not waiting for November so intently as for 
his lodger, Reuben Culwick, who had said that 
he should be back that evening, and who was a 
man on whose word every body might rely. Be- 
ing a man to be trusted, Mr. Jennings, fire-work- 
maker, sat up for his lodger, for the earliest 
glimpse of the “‘ first-floor,” whom he had missed 
exceedingly during the last fortnight. There 
were some ties of sympathy between landlord and 
tenant which accounted for this, and which will 
be more apparent presently, and hence Mr. Jen- 
nings held in high esteem Mr. Reuben Culwick, 
and the. good feeling was reciprocated, despite 
Mr. Jennings possessing many faults, and being 
to all outward seeming scarcely a man to take to 
readily. 

Standing on the threshold of his domicile, with 
the flickering light of the street lamp on his face 
and figure, he seemed a lank and weedy man 
enough, a man whom much tobacco had enerva- 
ted, perhaps, and kept from standing straight at 
that hour, for he leaned at an extraordinary angle 
against the door-post, as though he had a hinge 
in him, which had given way and disturbed his 
grace of outline. Still it was repose and ease to 
Mr. Jennings, and he smoked placidly. He was 
very pale, one could-see by the gas-light, a thin 
and much-lined, odd-looking young man of thir- 
ty, with dusty flaxen hair that wanted cutting, 
hanging straight-as candles on his head. The 
gentleman’s name in full was John Jennings, 
but the sportive custom of Hope-Street had be- 
stowed upon him the title of ‘‘‘Three-fingered 
Jack,” for.the irrelevant reason that he had 
blown away a thumb from his left hand, after 

the family fate, which had never left a Jennings 
sound and whole who had once taken to the sale 
of fire-works in Hope Street. The Jenningses, 
from the time of the grandfather of royal 
ronage, had always striven to supply the genera 
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“ public with a good article for its money, and some- 
times they overdid it in strength and quality. 
Hope Lodge, in three generations, had been 
thrice -blown up and twice burned down; hence 
Reuben Culwick got his apartments at a reason- 
able price, people of nervous temperaments ob- 
jecting to lodge at Jennings’s, over the surplus 
stock, after having once ascertained that bits of 
the family had been picked up as far as Camber- 
well Green and Walworth Gate occasionally. 

Suddenly John Jennings, Fire-work-maker to 
the Court, was joined in his watch by a woman 
as thin as he was, and as pale, or else the gas 

: opposite was bad for the complexion. She put 
her hands suddenly, and possibly heavily, on his 

. shoulder, for Mr. Jennings winced and doubled 
up still more under the pressure. 

‘TI wish you wouldu't, Lucy,” Mr. Jennings 
said, remonstratively. 

‘¢ Wish I would not what, John ?” asked the 
new-comer on the scene. 

‘‘Take a person off his guard like that, and 
scare him.” 

‘* Have vou grown a more nervous creature 
still, watching for what will never come again ?” 
said the woman, with a strange asperity of tone. 

*¢ What will never come again ?” repeated her 
brother, in dismay. ‘‘Do you mean that Mr. 
Culwick will not come back, then ?” 

$*'Yes.” 

“‘Bless my soul, how long have you been 

. thinking of that ?” said Mr. Jennings. ‘‘ You 
didn’t say so before—you hadn't such a thought 
an hour ago. What makes you get so foolish an 
idea into your head now ?” 

He laughed in an odd, hysterical fashion, like 
a woman, as his greater interest took him out 
of his languid position, and set him upright and 
staring at his sister. 

**Well, I’ve been thinking it over—what he 
is, and what we are—and I'm sure that he will 
be glad ta be rid of us altogether. He has only 
stopped here out of compliment all this while; 
but you can’t see that so well as I can,” she add- 
ed, fretfully. 

“*T haven't tried to see it.” 

**You shut your eyes and trust to chance, 
John—you always did.” 

**T’'ll trust to Reuben Culwick,” he said, lean- 
ing against the door-post again, and puffing slow- 
ly at his pipe. ‘‘ He said that if he didu’t write 
he would be back here on the second ‘Tuesday in 
May, and back he'll come like clock-work, al- 
though, mind you—” 

“Go on, John. What am I to mind?” asked 
his sister, gravely, as he paused. 

** Although, mind you,” he continued, ‘‘ his 
coming back don’t mean exactly that good luck 
to him which stopping away would, and I[ wish 
him good luck—always—anyhow. But then we 
should have heard from him. Isn’t he as truth- 
ful as you are?” 

‘* He may have missed a post,” she answered, 
evasively—‘‘ have postponed telling us humble 
folk of the good fortune that has come to him. 
Good news will keep, you know.” 

‘** For a young woman who goes more regular- 
ly to chapel than any one of my acquaintances, 
you are uncommonly uncharitable, Lucy,” said 
Mr. Jennings, meekly, and without any intention 
of satirizing the last speaker. 

“It is not want of charity to speak the truth 
that is in one’s mind,” said his sister, in self- 
defense. 

**T am not quite sure of that,” replied John 
Jennings. ‘‘ There are some truths that jar a lit- 
tle. When you told me yesterday that I was a 
poor muddler, it hurt my feelings, though I didn’t 
show it.” 

“* And though you will muddle on to the end 
of your life, poor John,” she said, more kindly, 
even tenderly. 

“Very likely. What am I to do?” 

‘*Rouse yourself—read your Bible—pray,” said 
the strange young woman, with an extraordinary 
energy asserting itself, which seemed to dismay 
her brother, who edged closer to the door-post, 
and looked away from her to another notice 
board erected in his front garden, where ‘‘ Go to 
Jennings for your Fire-works” was legibly in- 
scribed. ; 

There was a long pause after this, broken at 
last by Mr. Jennings saying, 

“*You don’t want him back, then, Lucy ?” 

“*Not if he will be happier away.” 

“* Prosp2rous, you mean ?” 

**Yes,” was the reply. 

**You would like him to forget us?” 

“If it would do him any good, or if he wish- 
es it.” 

“Ah, yes! Well, if he has gone, you've wor- 
ried our best friend away, for you always would 
interfere and preach to him.” 

‘* He isn’t our best friend.” 

“* Yes, I know what you're going to say,” said 

_her brother, feebly, ‘‘of course; but I’m not 
speaking of that. And Reuben—by George, 

-here he is! Hurrah!” 

And-Mr. Jennings, forgetting his apathy, ran 
down‘his front garden, and went, bare-headed 
and in his shirt sleeves, at full speed down Hope 
Street, leaving his sister in charge of the prem- 
ises. : 

“*That’s like him,” she said, in a pitying tone 
of voice. She took her place against the door- 

‘ post, leaning there-as wearily and listlessly as 
John Jennings had done, and looking in the 
direction in which he had vanished. She was 
short-sighted, and could not see the meeting be- 

{ tween the two men; but when she was sure that 
they were coming on together—when a hearty 

‘ laugh from Reuben Culwick, and a little spas- 

' modic and thin echo of it from her narrow-chest- 

' ed brother, disturbed the stillness of the street-— 
she quietly and undemonstratively backed from 

er post of observation into the dark passage 

behind her, and delayed her greeting with the 
man who she had prophesied would not return 
to Hope Lodge. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WELCOME BACK. 


Tue meeting between Reuben Culwick and 
John Jennings was indicative of a considerable 
amount of good feeling, even of friendship, be- 
tween two men whose characters, habits, and 
pursuits were wholly dissimilar. ‘They had been 
absent a fortnight from each other, but John 
Jennings seized both hands of our hero, and 
shook them very heartily. : 

‘*T thought you would come back, Mr. Reu- 
ben,” he said, with a certain amount of deference 
in his address, despite his friendliness of greet- 
ing—‘‘I really did.” 

‘* Did I not say that I should be here to-night 
unless I wrote to the contrary ?” asked Reuben. 
**Yes; but so many things happen, and—”’ 

‘* And Lucy said that I should not come back,” 
said Reuben, shrewdly. 

** Yes,” confessed John Jennings. 

‘* Ah! she knew better in her heart,” said our 
hero, ‘‘ only she does not look at life so cheerful- 
ly as she might do; but then she’s not strong.” 

‘*No, she is not strong,” said John Jennings, 
accepting the excuse which his lodger had put 
forward to account for his sister’s distrust. 

“* Has she been well since I have been away ?” 

‘* Pretty well,” responded John—‘“‘ for her.” 

** And ‘Tots—how’s Tots ?” 

‘*Oh, she has been fretting after you in fine 
style.” 

Me I have brought her a doll as big as you are.” 

And then the two men laughed, and it was the 
echo of this laugh which had scared Lucy Jen- 
nings into the back parlor, a poorly furnished, 
neatly kept apartment, where she waited patient- 
ly for their arrival, with her thin hands crossed 
upon her lap. 

By the light of the candle on the table it was 
not difficult to perceive that Lucy Jennings had 
been a pretty woman once, before pain and anx- 
iety and time—what three destroyers they are! 
—had taken the prettiness of youth out of her. 
She was not as old as her brother by two years, 
but she looked nearer eight-and-forty than eight- 
and-twenty at first glance. Oniy a careful study 
of her suggested to an observer that she was 
younger than her looks by almost a score of years. 

Reuben Culwick and John Jennings came into 
the parlor together, and the latter, with a croak 
of triumph, exclaimed, ‘There, Lucy, who is 
right now ?” as the former advanced to shake 
hands with her. 

Lucy looked up into the face of the big-chest- 
ed, healthful man, and smiled faintly in response 
to the cheery expression which she saw there. 

‘You have kept your word, then, Mr. Reu- 
ben,” she said, placing her hand in his; and a 
very cold hand, with not much life-blood in it, it 
was that lay in his brown palm. 

** But you didn’t think that I should,” he cried. 

“*No,” was the fearless reply, as the thin lips 
closed together. 

‘* Now what does she deserve, to face a man 
and a brother, and a first-floor lodger of long 
and honorable standing, with this odious greet- 
ing ?” he said, turning to John Jennings. 

** A good scolding, certainly,” answered John 
to this appeal. 

He had set aside his pipe, and was fumbling 
at the lock of a small cupboard by the fire-place 
as he replied. 

‘**T think so,” answered Reuben; ‘‘I think it 
shows a want of human feeling, an absence of 
all Christian charity; and Lucy Jennings is 
found guilty—sentenced—executed.” 

Reuben Culwick was in boisterous spirits, or 
he would have never committed the indiscretion 
of suddenly lifting up the prim Miss Jennings in 
his arms and kissing her. In all his life he had 
never kissed her before—never dreamed of tak- 
ing such a liberty with his landlord’s sister; but 
his high spirits carried him away, and lifted 
Lucy Jennings as high as the ceiling before he 
kissed her lightly, and placed her, as he might 
have done a child, in her chair again, where she 
glared at him in amazement, with eyes distended 
and her face not destitute of color now. 

‘*You—have been drinking,” she gasped 
forth, indignantly, ‘tor you would have never 
done that.” 

‘*She thinks every body drinks,” said John 
Jennings, pathetically, as he produced from his 
cupboard a half-filled bottle of Irish whisky and 
two glasses, which he placed with due care in the 
centre of the table. 

“No, I haven’t been drinking, Lucy,” said 
Reuben, quietly ; ‘‘but this is home, and I am 
glad to get back to it.” 

** Ah! I dare say you are,” she added, with 
irony. 

Reuben Culwick was used to her moods, but 
it struck even him that she was different in her 
manner that night. 

** Don’t you believe me?” he asked, leaning for- 
ward and regarding her with greater intentness. 

She looked down at the faded hearth-rug at 
this. direct appeal, and evaded his steady gaze 
toward her. ‘‘If you say so again I will believe 
it,” she answered, after a moment’s silence. 

“*T say that I am glad to get home—that this 
is home,” he said, very firmly. 

‘*T believe you, then,” she answered, in a dif- 
ferent tone; ‘‘ but why are you glad to get back 
to a wretched place like this ?” 

** My mother died here. You and your broth- 
er were kind to her and me when we could not 
help ourselves, when we were very poor, and had 
even got into your debt. You were our only 
friends then. My first start in life, such as it 
was, began here, Lucy.” 

‘*It is unsuited for you now, and we are un- 
suited for you too.” 

“* How humble we are!” cried Reuben ; ‘‘ and 
I am as poor as a church mouse still.” 

‘* You pretend to be.” 

‘* Skeptical still!” he cried. ‘‘ John, what shall 
I do now?” 





‘¢ Kiss her again,” said John, as he struggled 
with a refractory cork, and twisted himself into 
hideous contortions in his efforts to extract it. 

**No, I will not have any more of that fool- 
ery,” said Miss Jennings, with intense acerbity 
pervading her plain speaking. 

**T wouldn’t if she objects,” said John—‘‘ if 
she doesn’t see the joke of it. I don't think any 
body has ever kissed her except Tots. She’s not 
used to that kind of thing—she really isn’t.” 

John said all this in good faith, but his sister 
looked the sharpest of daggers at him, as well 
she might, perhaps. John Jennings was duller 
than his sister by several degrees. If she had 
not been brighter than he, they would have both 
been in Camberwell work-house long ago. 

Nothing seemed to distress or disturb the equa- 
nimity of Reuben Culwick. He was glad to get 
back, or he was one of the artfulest hypocvites in 
the county of Surrey. He understood these two 
better than they understood themselves, having 
taken the trouble to study and be interested in 
their eccentricities long ago. 

‘* Well, you have sat up and kept a fire burn- 
ing for a man who was not expected, and John 
is coming out with his whisky like a prince,” 
said Reuben; ‘‘ but you don’t ask me how I have 
fared in the country, what adventures I have had, 
what work I have done, what luck I have en- 
countered—not a word, upon my soul!” 

‘Don’t say that,” said Lucy Jennings, with a 
frown. 

‘*T beg pardon—I had forgotten,” said Reu- 
ben, deferentially. 

‘* When you are tired—and you must feel tired 
after your long journey—you will find the supper 
laid in your own room,” said Lucy. 

‘“*Thank you; and till then?” 

‘Till then we shall be glad to hear how you 
have got on in Worcester,” she said, a womanly 
curiosity exhibiting itself at last. ‘* We do not 
attempt to deny that we are interested in you, 
always interested in you, poor as we are.” 

‘*Yes, but don’t begin about your poverty 
again, please; poverty may be a blessing in dis- 
guise, for what you and I and John know to the 
contrary,” said Reuben. ‘‘ The poorest and most 
afflicted woman was the happiest mortal whom I 
met in Worcestershire, and the riches and most 
prosperous man I found as miserable and mean 
as ever.” 

** Are you speaking of your father now?” 
asked Miss Jennings, anxiously. 

**Yes—the gentleman whom you talked me 
into visiting, prodigal son fashion, but who 
didn’t take me to his breast and weep over me, 
and order his fattest calf to be killed in my hon- 
or,” cried Reuben, a little bitterly. ‘‘I was 
humble and contrite, but he was as hard as 
nails ; and the whole experiment was a tremen- 
dous failure. Did I not say before I started 
that this would be the result ?” 

** Yes,” said John, ‘‘ you certainly said that. 
I am very sorry—I am awfully sorry. What a 
funny man he must be!” 

‘*Extremely funny,” said Reuben Culwick, 
dryly : ‘‘ you would die of laughing at his hu- 
mor. 

“*Do you regret that you have offered to sink 
a bitter quarrel,” inquired Lucy Jennings, ‘‘ and 
to make peace ?” 

‘v3 Ni ” 


**You are glad that you have been to Worces- 
ter, are you not, despite this miserable result ?” 
“ Yi ” 

“Then the fault lies with him, as it did, be- 
fore you went, with you. And, Mr. Reuben,” 
she added, very earnestly, ‘‘ you have one sin the 
less, I think.” 

** Amen to that.” 

Lucy Jennings regarded him keenly, as if a 
suspicion that he was ridiculing her earnestness 
had suggested itself; but Reuben Culwick was 
grave enough. It was not always easy to guess 
when this strong, self-reliant man was in jest or 
earnest, but she gave him credit for being im- 
pressed by her demeanor. 

“* And this mortal, suffering much, and yet so 
happy—who was she?” inquired Lucy. 

‘*Ah! there’s a lesson for you, Lucy,” said 
John Jennings, as he mixed the whisky. 

‘*Have I ever complained?” was the quick 
rejoinder. 

‘*No, no; I don’t say that you have,” answer- 
ed her brother, who was sorry that he had spo- 
ken; “‘ you’re very patient, and nobody expects 
you to be jolly.” 

‘* What kind of woman was she?” asked the 
sister, turning to Reuben. 

‘* Old and blind, and in an almshouse,” said 
Reuben—‘“‘ my father’s eldest sister.” 

‘*She is provided for, then—her eyes are 
closed against the world’s wickedness, and she 
is spared many trials,” said Lucy, somewhat 
sullenly, as if jealous of one more afflicted than 
herself, as invalids are sometimes. 

‘*T have done a deal of work in the last fort- 
night,” said Reaben—‘ written my special arti- 
cles on the Agricultural Exhibition for the Trump- 
et, earned an extra five pounds” (he did not add 
that he had tucked it under the pillow of Aunt 
Sarah’s bed), ‘‘ had my change of air and scene 
at somebody else’s cost, hunted up no end of re- 
lations, of whom I'll tell you more ‘presently, 
and am back again, all the better for my new 
experience.” 

‘*Take some whisky,” said John Jennings, 
pushing the glass across to him. 

“*Thank you,” said Reuben. 

** And here’s good Inck to all of us before 
the year’s over,” added Jennings, as he raised 
his glass in the hand which wanted a thumb to 
it. ‘* Your health, Mr. Reuben; Lucy, yours.” 

Reuben said, ‘‘' Thank you.” Lucy Jennings 
watched her brother tilt down his potent liquid, 
but did not respond to his kind wishes by so 
much as a nod of gratitude toward him. Her 
observation elicited a faint protest from her 
brother when he had set down his glass. 





“*T wish you wouldn't stare at me quite so 
much,” he said, mildly; **you make me feel 
uncomfortable at times.” 

‘* You'll take to drinking some day, if you are 
not careful,” said Lucy, in a tone of “solemn 
warning. 

_‘‘May I not drink a glass of grog when my 
— comes home?” he inquired, reproach- 

ully. 

** A glass does you harm, and costs money— 
and you have no money to spare.” 

‘*T shall have presently,” he said, nodding his 
head sagaciously.—‘‘ Mr. Reuben, I have been 
keeping some good news back till you came 
home—for good news doesn’t freshen up Lucy 
as it ought, I’m sorry to say.” 7 

‘I don’t remember to have had any good news 
in my life, except what is to be found there, and 
which you know so little about.” She jerked 
her hand in the direction of a large old-fashioned 
Bible on a side-table as she spoke. 

“* Ahem !—yes—no ; ‘but I wish you wouldn't, 
Lucy, come down upon me on week-nights like 
this with Sunday conversation—when Mr. Reu- 
ben’s at home, too,” said her brother. 

** Well, the good news, John ?—and then ‘to 
bed, to bed,’” said Reuben, a little impatiently. 

**The Royal Saxe-Gotha Gardens will open 
early next month, and I’m appointed pyrotech- 
nist,” John Jennings cried, exultantly. © ‘‘ Fire- 
works every Monday and Saturday. I shall 
make a clear hundred and fifty pounds, my boy, 
before the year’s out.” 

“*Oh, indeed!” said Reuben Culwick, some- 
what listlessly ; ‘‘ but didn’t the Saxe-Gotha let 
you in last time?” 

_‘* And the time before too,” added Miss Jen- 
nings. 

‘These are responsible people—first-rate lot, 
I hear,” said Mr. Jennings, confidently. 

**T am glad to hear it,” said Reuben; ‘‘ but 
you must let me see to the business contract be- 
tween you this time. I'll draw you up a safe 
one, and save a lawyer’s fee, John.” 

‘“* Certainly, Mr. Reuben, when it’s ready,” 
said John Jennings. ‘‘I shall be only too hap- 
py; for you're a business man, with a keen head 
for contracts, which were never qu:ie in my line 
—were they, Lucy ?” 

‘* Never,” said Lucy, agreeing with her broth- 
er for the first time that evening. 

** Although I’m too old a bird to be taken in 
again, for all that,” added John, as he reached 
his pipe from the mantel-piece and refilled it. 
‘*Why, if they were to play me any tricks, I'd 
open an opposition gardens round about here 
somewhere, and ruin the lot of them. Hanged 
if I wouldn’t !” 

Lucy Jennings shrugged her shoulders at this 
last suggestion, and Reuben’s mouth twitched 
at the corners. 

**T wouldn't be in a hurry to do that, even if 
there were any opposition gardens to be discov- 
ered, John,” said Reuben, gravely; ‘‘it’s a rash 
experiment, and wants energy and capital.” 

‘*He never had either,” added Lucy; ‘‘and 
as for the Saxe-Gotha, I wish it was burned 
down to-morrow.” 

‘God bless me!” ejaculated Mr. Jennings, 
**you don’t call that a charitable and Christian 
wish, surely ?” 

**T wish it was burned down to-morrow!” she 
repeated, fiercely; ‘‘it’s an evil place—it’s a— 
oh, Elizabeth, you naughty girl!” 

‘*What, Tots!” cried Reuben, holding out his 
arms, into which there ran, with pattering bare 
feet, a pretty flaxen-haired child of three years 
old, whose long night-gown did not hinder her 
rush toward him in any great degree. 

**Oh, me so glad you have come back, Reu- 
ben!” said the child, half laughing to begin with, 
and then wholly crying as a wind-up. 

‘**She'll catch her death of cold!” cried Mr. 
Jennings. —‘‘ Tots, how could you come down 
like this? Why ain't you asleep?” . 

““You said—you said,” sobbed the child, 
‘that he was coming home to-night.” 

‘* Well, here Iam, young one; don’t ery about 
it,” murmured the big man, as his arms folded 
the child to his breast, and his handsome brown 
beard hid her face from view, and tickled her 
terribly, for she struggled into a sitting position 
away from it, and rubbed her face and eyes en- 
ergetically. 

“* Elizabeth,” said Lucy, severely, ‘‘this is 
very wrong. Didn’t you promise to go to sleep?” 

**T touldn’t,” answered Elizabeth. 

“Come with me,” began her aunt again, 
when Tots let forth so tremendous a yell of op- 
position that even Lucy, a woman not easily put 
down, succumbed at once. 

**Let her be,” said Reuben Culwick, gruffly. 
Then there was a second pause, after which he 
whispered in the child’s ear a few words which 
arrested her attention, and Tots sat up again. 

‘Where is it?” asked Tots. 

‘*In my portmanteau at the railway station— 
coming home to-morrow, if ‘Tots will go to bed 
now,” answered our hero. 

“ And as big as dat?” said Tots, opening her 
arms to their fullest extent. 

‘* Bigger.” 

‘*Me go to bed,” said Tots, with alacrity ; 
“but,” she added, ‘‘oo must carry me up tairs.” 

‘©Of course I will.—Good-night, Uncle Jen- 
nings; good-night, aunt; we're off, Both of us,” 
cried Reuben Culwick; and he was out of the 
room and striding up stairs with the child before 
there was time for Tots to change her mind in 
any way. 

Brother and sister did not attempt to follow 
him. The brother sat and listened until the 
trampling feet in the room above announced 
tat Renben had deposited his charge in her 
crib, aad retired to his own apartments. Tae 
thin woman with the worn face turned toward 
the fire, fast dying out, and passed a hand across 
her eyes as if by stealth. 

‘*How fond he is of children!” said John 
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Jennings ; “‘I think big men always are, Lucy. 
There was Topping—” 

‘* Don’t bother nie about Topping,” said Lucy, 
fretfully. 

‘¢ Ahem!—no,” he said, with his feeble little 
cough prefacirig his remarks again; ‘‘ not if you 
wish it, certainly. Still, it’s odd.” 

‘* What's odd ?” 

‘¢' That Reuben’s coming back should have put 
you out in this. way.” 

‘*T prayed he might never come again.” 
‘Why, we couldn’t afford—” 

‘*The man deserved better fortune than he 
can find here,” she cried, ‘‘ and so I didn’t want 
him back. Besides, we don’t agree.” 

‘¢ Well,” said John, gravely, ‘‘ you and I don’t 
agree, for the matter of that, but still we’re com- 
pany. for each other in our sulks.” 

’ $* You never sulk as I do, when the evil in me 
gets the mastery,” said his sister. 

“Why, Lucy, though I say it, and though 
you’re a bit hard at times, there isn’t a better 
woman in Hope Street.” 

‘. ‘© wonder if there’s a worse,” said the wom- 
an, very mournfully. ; 

‘*You’re not often like this—you're generally 
so patient and quiet.” 

**T try to be.” 

‘* Have you got any thing on your mind?” 

‘* Nothing that I should tell you,” was the un- 
civil reply.” i 

‘* Will you have a drop of whisky now ?” 

‘No, I won't.” ©: 

John Jennings considered a moment, and then 
said, with an air of profound wisdom asserting 
itself, ‘‘I’m sorry Reuben has seen you in this 
tantrum, because I have often fancied that by- 
and-by you and he would get to like each other. 
He is a man who wants something to love—look 


not a great deal too old, and he’s not proud, 


at him and that child, for instance—and you're 


He stopped as Lucy Jennings swung herself 
round, a perfect virago in her last and worst at- 
tack of passion. He had never seen Lucy show 
off in this way before. Had she been at the 
whisky on the sly ? 
‘¢ John, you're & fool!” she screamed; “ you 
are the worst of fools to think like that, to talk 
like it. I marry him! He think of me! I 
tell you I hate you for saying this to-night!” 
John Jennings gasped for his breath. 
‘¢ My dear, I’m sorry if I have hurt your feel- 
ings. If you don’t mind, I'll go to bed.” 
She did. not answer, and John Jennings, after 
passing his malformed hand over: his forehead in 
a bewildered manner, went to bed accordingly. 
When she was sure that he was gone, the wom. 
an sank of a heap on the shabby hearth-rug, and 
buried her face in her arms, which she leaned 
upon the chair. It was a bitter grief, in which 
strange words escaped her. 
‘* Why has he come back? Why couldn’t he 
stop away for good ?” 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





EVENING TOILETTE. 


HIS tasteful evening dress is of black Cham. 

béry gauze with gold-colored stripes, made 
over black silk. ‘The skirt has the new fan train 
(just introduced by Worth), with a triple pleat 
in the lower part of the back breadth. - The 
stripes on the front breadths’are arranged diag- 
onally.. The apron over-skirt is very long, and 
trimmed up the sides to the tournure. Round 
Josephine waist with square neck—a favorite 
style for new evening dresses. The trimming is 
the new appliqué embroidery of silk and che- 
nille on tulle, and represents scarlet, yellow, and 
black roses. The flowers of the corsage and in 
the hair are artificial. Belt and long loops of 





and you're—” 





scarlet ribbon. Heavy gold jewelry. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amewta anv Oruens.—For the benefit of numerous 
fuquirers we will repeat the description of the stitch 
known as “ point Russe,” which was given in No, 24, 
Vol. L This stitch is the most quickly and easily 
worked of all embroidery stitches, being simply the 
back stitch used in plain sewing, care being taken to 
put the needle through so as to make the stitches fol- 
low in the same direction, by which means the work 
preserves a neat appearance on the under side. Hav- 
ing selected a pattern, draw it either on tissue-paper or 
on the material. This stitch is usually worked in black 
silk, though any other color may be used. It shows 
& single* thread on the right side. Different colors 
may be used in the sante design, or, in work that re- 
quires shading, different numbers of black silk. This 
stitch is especially designed for embroidering on thin 
muslin, It makes a very pretty cover for toilette 
cushions and the like. Take two thicknesses of fine 
muslin, and work through both. Then cut away the 
under piece of muslin, excepting in the centre of the 
flowers, leaves, etc. This, laid over the colored silk or 
velvet of the cushion, lends the work the appearance 
of raised white flowers bordered with the delicate 
black stitches. This stitch may also be used for em- 
broidering children’s dresses, blouse waists, etc. It is 
most effective on the double thin muslin, as it thus 
presents the appearance of being much more elaborate 
than it really is. In working heavier material it may 
sometimes be necessary to put the needle through 
backward and forward instead of forming the entire 
stitch at once. When the design requires that the 
stitches be very short, they may also be done in this 
manner in order to prevent drawing the work. For 
marking or embroidering pocket-handkerchiefs a 
stitch called point dame is used. This is the same 
stitch—the ordinary back stitch used in sewing—ex- 
cept that greater care must be taken with the under 
side. In working always put the needle so that for 
every stitch on the upper side there may be a corre- 
sponding one on the under side. In working this the 
thread must be carefully fastened after finishing each 
separate part of the design. The under side will be 
different, but equally as neat and conspicuous as the 
upper side. 

Pavurrer.—The tar and oi] should stay on overnight, 
and if it is made thin enough, will surely wash off next 
morning. Can’t say how many applications are nec- 
essary, as the number differs in different cases, A 
dozen times at least. 

Martron.—The weak solution of ammonia which 
alone is proper to use on the hair will not injure but 
rather improve it. We hope you have not been put- 
ting pure ammonia on your head, as that certainly will 
spoilit. Do not pinch out the “grubs,” as you call 
them, without touching the spots with strong cam- 
phor, to which ten drops of carbolic acid is added in 
each ounce, 

Autce Maturr.—Introduce people in an easy but 
respectful manner, saying, ‘‘ Miss Smith, let me intro- 
duce Mr. Jones ;” “‘ Miss Smith, this is Mr. Jones,” or 
simply naming the persons to each other.—See No. 21 
of “‘ Ugly Girl” papers, to come, for directions to im- 
prove the skin. 

Zox.—The color of the hair you send is beautiful as 
itis. The only improvement you can give is to brush 
it ten minutes every night and morning, and wash the 
scalp once a week. Wear it in waves and curls. 

Mepiovs.—Equal parts of myrrh and pitch melted 
together are said by old authorities to remove spots 
from the nails. Of course if the spots go through the 
nail, nothing but medication for the blood will remove 
them. 

Brssrr L.—Try a dressing of one ounce of glycerine, 
two ounces of rose-water, and thirty drops of carbolic 
acid for the disease of your hair. Your blood needs 
purifying. Use hot baths and coarse food, 





Corvine Wurr.t.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the {tse with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For snle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


urth Gift authorized by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Pablic 
Library of — will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 
Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 
At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
om ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
ited sum 0} 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,006 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 


A 
RA 
RA 
GRAND CASH GIFT. 
RAND CASH GIFT 

ASH GIFT'S $10,000 each.... 
CASH GIFTS h.. 
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11,000 CASH GIFTS ee 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting to. $1,500,000 
The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 
Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 2244 
; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 
The time for the drawing is near at hand, and per- 
sons intending to purchase tickets have no time to 


loose. 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Libr Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 BROADWAY, New York. 


THE BEST SHAPED CORSETS, 
1@~ The Newest Ne of Bustles, 


a¢h, THE LAT- 
Withzsreskts Novelties 
ARE TO BE FOUND AT J 
J. Cc. DEVIN’S, 
Under Sturtevant House, 1192 BROADWAY. 
A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 











| done at the lowest possible prices, . 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HATRY!I!! 


ee e 
364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW, Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets, begs leave to call the at- 
tention of the ladies to his complete and superb stock 
of Human Hair Goode for the Fall, comprising all the 
Latest Styles, manufactured of the best quality of 
French hair only, without any intermixing whatso- 
ever, of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
we Ican offer to the Public inducements which can 
not be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED A8 REPRESENTED, 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches 
Finest 


-8 0 
Shaw’s Patent Hai ~ i 
aw’s Patent Hair Switches ° 
Lon i Curls, naturally Curly— once 
. 2-inch, $200, 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
: Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over E latest styles, 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
Goods sent C. O. D. by express, or on receipt of col- 


or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 
of charge. 





SHOPPING | 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East “ath St., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Drexss-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 





—Eitherof Harper’s, $4,and 
+ Phrenological, $38, for $6 
a year; or, with Science of Health, $2, for % a 
year; all three, $7; by S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N.Y. 


A. HARAUX’S S™4n5X¢ 
Embroidering Establishment is at No. 99 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pourkavu & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 








pee PATENT 


=? e . ® 

Sewing Silk Veil 

In the above we have 

overcome the great dif- 

ficulty, formerly experi- 

enced, of procuring a veil 

with a fringing of the ex- 

actshade. The fringes in 

3 our veil being woven at 

Hs ta abs NAS the same moment, and 

with the same material 

thronghont, consisting of the best quality of sewing 

silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness of 

match, and of their durability, in every respect, the 

same wearing double the len th of time over that of 

any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy, Millinery, 
and Dry: is Houses in the U. 8. 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


MEYENBERG, PRALL,& CO., 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 





Sold by all } Druggists. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 


Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 89 East 33d St., N. Y. 


FRENcH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in Ea Send for Circular. 
Mur. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 








Union Adams & Co.. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES JACKETS, &. 


637 BROADWAY. 


BEAUTIFY THE. SKIN 








BY U 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation willremovealldiscol- 
orations and blemishes from the 
skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
LD AT ALL DrvuaeGists. 


THREE » A Best 2-But- 


ton Kid Gloves, 
$2 753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1. 
selected st te) tevengan! Goods, Laces, 
ings, together with a choice assortment of 


FINE FURS 


at lese than manufacturers’ prices. Send for Price- 
List of Furs, and all kinds of Millinery Goods and 
Dress Trimmings. orders filled with care, and 
sent C. 0. D., with the privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. 





NEW GOODS JUST ARRIVED, ::: 


if Miller § Grant, 7 
: No. 879 Broadway, se 


: Are offering Buack anp Cotorep Yaxks, : : : 

: : French-Made Wooten Frinexs, Passr- : : : 
: 3: MenTERIEs in Jet, Srvez, and Bucur : i 
: : Triwmines, &., at ta Attractive Prices. : : : 


ORDERS FILLED WITH CARE. 


Preece ee errr errr Peete ewe cere ee eeeeereeseeeeeee © . 





JBARTLETT’S 
HEMMERS 


them all goods, coarse or 

wees ine, any width, from 1-16 
0 2 inches; hem elastic 
Reeaworsted, cut bias; hem 
mover seams. Send for 


ircular. 

; = Ww. W. MACLABQHLIN, 
< = Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 


W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2 &3 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 


- ‘N\HE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Sifields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 








rs. D. C. Hatt Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


V. VIGOUROUX, sve.nt 
. 5 Ave.,N.Y. 
Stamping, E idering, Lingerie Establish Ladies’ & Babies’ 
Trousseau. S) “ed of Initial Monograms for HANDKERCHIEFS, 
TABLE and BED CLOTHS. Wholesale Department, (a 69 EAST 
TWELFTH STREET. Macuing anp Perroratep Patrerns. 











WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most bea--tifu' 
siyle and perfect :: 

ever mai.e. 


tn 


uke 


t STIR. 
RING, while i - 
ITATION of the HG 
MAN VOICE is su. 
PERB. Terms litkrai, 


dispose of 1 3 

class makers, including 

tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 

balance in smntl monthly poymens. New J 

Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 

provements, Sor 27% cash, Organs $55. $75. 
OUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 

$110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUES MAILED one stamp, A large dis- 


|. count to Ministers, Churches, Sundau- Schools, Temper- 


ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED, 


BARRY’S 


TRICOPREROYS 


Imparts vigor, gloss, luxuriance, 
and curl to the Hair, and is rec- 

‘\ ommended as being a sovereign 
remedy for all 


AILMENTS OF THE HEAD. 


For Sale by all Druggists, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged a8 to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of Regent mat in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What W orth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead. 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt ot 
25c. you will receive by return post * copy of the 

ar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The ents represented are for ladi 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep, 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dri ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

ddress JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


N 364 Bowery, 

Ss L. S H A W, Cor. 4th St., N. Y. 

\> The largest stock of Human Hair 

«\ goods in the city. Wigs made to 

order by the best artists. A perfect 

fit guaranteed. The invisible wig & 

specialty. No. 1, round the head; 

0. 2, from forehead to nape of neck; 

No. 3, from ear to ear across crown; 

No. 4, from ear to ear across fore, 

head. Goods sent C.O.D. by express, 

or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauti- 
ful complexion, and a@ soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /rag7an/, 
dransparent, ana incomparable as 
@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 

and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 
Every baby must have it. Is THOROUGHL? 


WATEK-rn00F, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, vente circus 
led by 




















lation of air. Recommend: 





NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY.— 

A certain cure for fever and ague, bilious fever, 

and chillfever. Atonic. Price$1 per bottle. Wholesale 
Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted. 


AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
4 FIER removes Tan anp Freoxirs, BLACKHEADS, 
Price $100 per Bottle. 

Agents wanted. 





ENRY PROPACH, Dressmaker, 17 East 16th St. 
has received the last Fall and Winter Styles. All 
orders will be executed in the SHORTEST TIME. 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

rie GaLovrEan, 423 Sixth ‘Avenue, has just re- 
turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 
Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets. 











sell First 
$0? 
4. 300 


We have 
‘0 fami- 


cular, in which we Fefer to posal 
. (some of whom 
oy 44 States and Tercitories. Please state where 


notice. | §, Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
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RETAIL. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are continually adding to their 


RETAIL STOCKS, 


From recent importations of CHOICE FABRICS and 
purchases made for 


CASH 
AT LARGE REDUCTIONS IN PRICES, 
AND HAVE OPENED 
Elegant and Attractive Lines of SPECIALTIES in 


DRESS GOODS, 


as follows: 

FRENCH & ENGLISH ALL-WOOL SATINES, 
SILK AND WOOL EPINGLINES, 
ALL-WOOL EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
FRENCH PLAIDS, 
SCOTCH TARLTANS, 
FRENCH & DOMESTIC CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS, 
FRENCH MERINOS, and 
CACHMERES in 

Positive Bargains. 


Also, full lines of BLACK & COLORED Lyons Silk 


VELVETS, 


AT LARGELY REDUCED PRICES. 


Their stocks of BLACK and COLOURED 
mae SILKS 
Have been largely replenished at and under the UNU- 
SUALLY LOW and Attractive Prices of last week. 


Their Departments of 
HOUSE FURNISHING AND REFITTING, 


viz. : 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, CARPETS, &c., 
As well as the Stocks for Personal Supplies, have been 
reassorted in all Seasonable and Attractive ARTI- 
CLES adapted to their special wants. 


FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, & STRANGERS 


Will find this an exeellent opportunity for making 
purchases. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 








FLOWERS. 


resent. 
ice 50c. a 








WINDOW GARDENING. 


Ladies, send stamp for Specimen Copy (free) ot 
THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET.—A beautiful new Home 
Paper, devoted to Flowers, Window Gardening, and Parlor Decor- 
ations. Exquisitely illustrated. Ladies will 
Delightful home pictures of society. Amusements, with useful 


2 delighted with it. 


hints on housekeeping and Elegancies. E 
Price $1 50 per year, including ; Choice Chromos. 
“ “ 


$ 

(e GET UP A CLUB. AGENTS WANTED. Send for terms. 

WINDOW GARDENING.—A New Book, superbly illustrated, 
devoted to Culture of Plants, Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with 
handsome illustrations of Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor 
Decorations. 250 Engravings. Price $1 50. Sent, postpaid, by 
mail. Book Stores have it. 

EVERY WOMAN HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER.—By 
Daisy Eyebright. A charming New Book on Flowers and Out- 
Door Gardening for Ladies. 


Sent by mail, a 

THE LADIES’ CABINET INITIAL NOTE-PAPER.— Rose or 
Violet Tinted; your own initial. Superb novelty. 
Hi hy perfumed. Attractive Chromo on each Box. 


ce 50c., or bound in cloth, $1 00. 


Handsome 


ox. 100 Papers at Club Rates. Send stamp for List. 


™  Tilustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above free 
on receipt of stamp. Address THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 
OFFICE, 5 BERKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. P. O. Box 2445. 





For Marking Clothing. 


afleees ? me A Stencil Plate, like 
fear ss * Lane cut, with brush and 
——e 2¢ a indelible ink, post- 
“a eer paid, for 5c. Um- 

e@27"%eaee" brella Plate, with 


ready to attach, 35c. Circulars free. 
cor. Second and Dock, Phila., Pa. 


name and add 
J. F. MARSH, S. 


Important to Ladies.—tThrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be sent on ak of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


BROADWAY, Cor. 191n Sr., N. Y. 





UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT. 


CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 
Special attention given to making up 
CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, 
LAMBREQUINS, SHADES, &c., &c. 


ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS, 3-PLY AND INGRAINS, 


MOQUETTES, 
SMYRNA, PERSIAN, AND HOLLAND CARPETS, 
(Woven in one piece.) 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
OIL CLOTHS, &«., &e. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVE. & TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
inform their customers and the public that, owing to 
the present unsettled state of trade, we have purchased 
large quantities of goods for cash the past week, and 
are now offering 


EXTRAORDINARY 
ie BARGAINS at 


IN BLACK AND COLORED 
TRIMMING VEL¥ETS, 
all the new and desirable colors, splendid quality, at 
$1 65, $1 75, $1 95 upward. {4g CHEAPER THAN 
THEY HAVE BEEN SOLD IN YEARS. 
A magnificent assortment of 
PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGES, ORNAMENTS, 
LOOPS, BUTTONS, &«a, 
Our own importations, 
REAL LACES, 
REAL GUIPURE AND THREAD LACES, 
BLACK AND COLORED YAK LACES, 
ITALIAN & FRENCH BLONDE LACES, 
At prices that speak for themselves. 


eam Samples of all the above lines of Goods sent 
freely upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
367 SIXTH AVE., 367 
110 WEST 23d ST., 110 


FALL CATALOGUE 


Send Stamp for the most complete Price-List of 
MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS ever issued. 


Fine Furs a Specialty. 


cS Goods shipped C.O.D., to any ——— 
RR part of begs country, with full <M 
Wc> Power of examination before 

al acceptance. =m 


EHRICH & CO. 
287 & 289 Sth AVE," 32S 


























WORKING CLASS MeeorFimae, 292 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 


blepackage of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
. Youna & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


Teturn stamp, 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


se Harper & Brotuers will send either of the 
Following works by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





ge Harrerr’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


E 
PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nicoras Pixg, U. S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author’s own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


IL. 

DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth; $1 50. 


THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Trisrram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. Cloth, $2 50. 

IY, 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
With 86 Oxiginal Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 
Price 25 cents. 


Vv. 

FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. ‘I'rauslated from the French of Camitie 
FramManion. Edited by James Guiatsurr, F.R.S., 
rs 5a mr of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wvod- 
cuts. Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 


VI. 

TYERMAN’'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Kev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman’s “ Life of 
John Wesley.") 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 








i 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wixte Corzine. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. This is the first vol- 
ume of Harper’s Library Edition of Wilkie Collins's 
Novels. Other volumes will follow at short intervals. 


2. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. By Annie Tuomas, Author 
of “‘Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” ‘Played 
Out,” ‘*A Passion in Tatters,” “The Dower House," 
** Maud Mohan," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


3. 
MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. By Franx Lrr 
Bsnenpicr, Author of * My Daughter Elinor,” “ Miss 
aan Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 


4, 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brappon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” 
‘Birds of Prey,” ‘“‘Lovels of Arden,” ‘To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


te~ Harrrr & Brorurrs will send any of their works 

by mail, prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 

AMPLES FREE!!—The Saturday 

J Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 

gives a beautiful Chromeo or large Steel En-= 

graving to every yearly subscribvr! Samples free! 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graney to Frr any Figure, and 
are jitted with the yreatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced, The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 












LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 

5 to 15 years old)......... =. “4 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESS 

Po OE ere rere * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... seaep “ @ 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... * 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER... a 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)........ccccsssssocsee <6 

TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

‘ 


ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bey 


frons 4 to 12 years Old) ccicicccecnccsccecseces cS 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... * 29 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
SOG. cccdaatadccuhaddaaaaeas Loli (| 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years « * 39 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 





WOGRNGMEN cccudaddadgadeutiastadacsiqaudexues s $9 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “a4 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 


LONG WALKING SKIRT................. ° a4 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRY, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

DE EE Skacpedectdacekeiddngausnadecacande “* 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “¢ 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Tee Bic ce ce ccncscevenssecesssesase ise * 50 


Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walleitig SEI86. ....0. cc ccceseciccccces ce bale | 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “1s 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... ** 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING - 


SUIT 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ “es 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... % 9g 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
IT 1 OR: rer cree “ 2 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ "33 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WEABIEING SOUT. ooo. ccncicincccccsecessones “ 33 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... *“©@ 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usuai discount. 





HIE Subscriber desires to call the atten- es) 
tion of experienced and successful Book © 
‘S Agents to “ M‘CLINTOCK AND STRONG'S SO 
s CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOG- & 
= ICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- S 
= TURE.” The Fifth Volume of this work is Ss 
now published. This Cyclopedia is unlike S 

& any other now,so!d by subscription or other- S 
© wise. The other volumes will be published at y 
about yearly intervals. Does not the ~ 
& sale of this work offer pecuniary £ 
> advantages to Book Agents that 
can not be obtained on the sale 
8 of any other work now being sold 
© by subscription? The inducements are 
liberal, and good Territory is yet to be had. ¢ 

3 For further particulars, inquire of or address = 


8 AVERY BILL, 
RQ Care Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


e 
S 
S 


8s 


WAL Sta 


pe} 


125 A month to Lady Agen every where. 
Address Exxis M’r’e Co., Waltham, Mass. 








pIiwp20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes 01 working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than at anything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine.. 


MONRY Azz RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
I Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. §. M. Srexoze, Boston, Mass. 





81 0 to $20 Pantictiars tree. wi BLAIR & 
., St. Louis, Mo. . 


(A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
. Samples free. C. M. Lintneton,Chicago. 














»AQRAMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
$425 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
$375 NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 





HARPER'S” 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1873, 


ConrTents : 

THE SECRET OF THE STRAIT. 

I..ustrations.—Entrance to Cartagena: Pictur- 
esque Gateway.—Map of the Isthmus of Darien.— 
House at Turbo.—lndia-Rubber Laborer.—Caont- 
chouc-Tree and tery rg through the 
Tropical Foliage.—A Street of Chipigana.—The 
Landing at Chipigana.—Tuyra River, near Santa 
Maria.—Alligator Island.—Pinogana.—The Man- 

‘o-Tree, Pinogana.—Pacific Coast above Limon 

jay.—Cave near Limon River.—Sea Carving, Cu- 
pica Bay.—Great Falls, Limon River. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE JEWELS. By Janvany 
SEARLE. 

THE MOUNTAINS.—VIII. Ixuvusrratep sy Ports 
Crayon. 

Iu.usrrations.—Roy’s Family.—Domestic Life 
at Roy’s.—The Mountaineer.—Ups and Downs.— 
The Tub Mill.—Fanceller’s Youngest.—Roy and 
Johnson.—The Storm.—The Great Falla of the 
Blackwater.—The little Foot-Prints.—Ambition’s 
Dreams.—Bill Grey. 

HAUNTED. By Rose Terry. 

A FEW FRENCH CELEBRITIES. 
Inuvstrations.—Victor Hngo.—Alexandre Dn- 

mas, Pére.—Alexandre Dumas, Fils.—Jules San- 
deau.—Panl de Kock.—Théophile Gautier.—Jules 
Janin.—Jules Michelet.—Octave Feuillet.—Arséne 
Honssaye.—Victorien Sardou.—Gustave Doré.— 
George Sand. 

SONNET. 

SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter VIII.) 
I.Lustration.—Corsecombe.—Thom.s Hollis. 

Hollis’s Owl. 

TRANSITION. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIZENS. 

A LONE WOMAN IN IRELAND. 

_Intustrrations.~-Doorway of the Joyce Man- 
sion.—View on the Quay.—Convent Door on Lom- 
bard Street.—.Flanigan.—The Piper.—The Geolo- 
gists —Interior of O'Flaherty’s Castle.—The His- 
torian of the Castle—Mrs. Murphy.—Lake Glen- 
dalough and the Twelve Pins.—Departure for 
America. 

THE LIVING LINK. By tur Avrnor or “Tus 

Dovee Civ,” “Tar American Bazon,” ETC. 
Cuarrer I. A Terrible Secret. 
Cuaprer II. The Contents of the Manuscript. 
Cuarter IIT. The momentons Resolve. 
Cuarrrr IV. The Welcome Home. 
Cuarter V. The Strange Inmates of Dalton Hall. 

I..usTRations.—‘* He drew from his Breast a 
large Ciasp-Knife.”—“ Atid this was Wiggins.” 

THE LAST OF THE THREE. 
IuiusTrations.—Sara Coleridge at the Age of 

twenty-seven.—Sara Coleridge, « later Portrait. 

TWO PICNICS. 

SONNET. By Pavt H. Harner. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—I. Tat Sacramento 

ALLEY. By Cuaries Norpuorr. 
SONG.—THE QUESTION. By Atrrep H. Lovts. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE, 

By Emunszo Casrriar.—(Eleventh Paper.) 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Harrrr’s Magazine for November concludes the 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Volume. This Volume has 
been unusually rich and various, containing Four Hun- 
dred Illustrations, 

In the November Number there are Sixty-six finely- 
executed Engravings. The leading illustrated article 
treats of the Isthmus of Darien—its natural history 
and capacities for an inter-oceanic canal. There isa 
beautiful sketch of Sara Coleridge, illustrated with two 
Portraits; an Irish sketch, entitled ‘‘A Lone Woman 
in Ireland,” characteristically illustrated; a baker's 
dozen of French Celebrities, with Portraits ; the eighth 
part of Ports Crayon’s Mountains, illustrated from 
the author’s own drawings; and another South-Coast 
Saunter from Monours D. Conway, treating of Dor- 
setshire. 

A serial story of thrilling interest, entitled “The 
Living Link,” by the Author of “The Dodge Club,” 
“The American Baron,” etc., is commenced in this 
Number, with effective illustrations by W. L. Surparp. | 
In the January Number will be commenced a new 
serial, ‘*My Mother and I,” a Love Story for Girls 
(beautifully illustrated), by the Author of “ John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” 

Emti1o CasteLar, who for two years has been 
a regular contributor to Harrrr’s Macazinr, contin- 
ues his brilliant series of papers on “The Repub- 
lican Movement in .Europe;” and Cuartes Norp- 
norF recounts the wonderful resources of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

There are two excellent Short Stories in this Num- 
ber, and Poems by January Sranve, Russ Terry, 
Paut H. Hayne, and Aurrep H. Louis. ¢ 

Grorcr Wu.11aMm Curtis resumes the “ Easy Chair” 
in this Number; and the regular monthly summaries— 
Scientific, Literary, and Historical—are as compre- 
hensive and interesting as usual. 

eaeaenpninensindllinalcdaiieniiition 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrver’s Magazine, Harver’s Week y, and Tanerr’s 

Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. i 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoyiners at $400 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, te prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the eS for the Magazine hegins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. < 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne ty Tarrer’s WEEKLY ANP 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. Jj 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 
ep fe 
man are directed t “bring 
it down!” 








wder 


tle salt with qour 
e of the 


if you aim at t! 
bird. 


n't 


wa: bird in half, 
which is by far the fairest 


way. 

ou will find clay soil 
very invigorating. By-the- 
way, always get a good 
thick coating. on your 
boots: it looks business- 


2. 

Of course, being game, 
you will find .them vey 
plucky and i. - 
ways encourage them. 
bove all, never. return 
empty-handed. 
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SOMETHING LIKE AN 
APOLOGY. 
The editor of a Western 
yer ONCE gave a noti 
all and aaah foo. 


ned inci- 
dentally tomient rs 
dancing of Ma; 
_ better 


 to.the ball may somewhat 
detract from the value of 
the: simile, while at the 
same time it accounts for 
his establishing the figure. 
The major, accompanied 
by. his better half and a 
-shooter, called on the 
editor to complain of the 
poetical nature of the im- 








: bed, the editor be- 
sought her to raise her 
veil. She did so, saying, 

“Now, Sir, I expect you 
toa lo; not <i 
pologize ! should 
rather think I would,” was 
the answer, as he seized his 
hat and rapidly left the 
room. 
The astounded major 
rushed to the window: 
, you Sir! you have 
SNE gong 
right; I’m go’ x) 
do it in a minute e . 
‘What do you mean?” 
shouted the major, accent- 
uating the note of interro- 
gation with a pistol-bullet, 
The answer was wafted 
back from round the next 
corner— 
“Can't you see I’m look- 
ing for that cow?” 
—_@—_—__. 








A REAL CENTENARIAN— 
The aloe. 








ooo 

A Western paper —~ 
that the first duty of the 
Grangers is to extinguish 
every orator who begins 
his speech with “‘I have 
not the good fortune to be 
a farmer, but I have al- 
be jl felt the most profound interest in the truly noble 
and predominant yorentt of agriculture, aud never was 
that interest greater than now.” 


SHAMEFUL NEGLIGENCE. 


Younc Sprouts (in distoad . I say; look here. 
BARBER. ‘Drees your pardon, 
VOI 


that he could see, even now, that there was any mustache on the oi 


A correspondent wants to know who wrote the poem 
commencing “‘ Our country’s lyres are mute.” edo 
not know, but that line suggests the thought that if 
our country’s liars were also mute, it would be a con- 


Hang me if you haven’t Shaved One Side of my Mustache off !” 
Sir; but when I was a-taking off your Whisker I must have done it without noticing.” 
it wouldn't have done to say so, you know. 


side, but 


A bridal procession was four hours passing a given 
point. The point was a breakfast-table, 


—_——@——. 

“A coffin-maker in our 
vicinity,” says the Law- 
rence (Massachusetts) 
American, “‘was always 
noted for having an eye to 
business, and a short time 
ago, upon the death of a 
citizen, a friend went to old Crossbones, and asked him 
to go to the house and take dimensions for a coffin. 

**No need of it, no need of it,’ remarked the under- 


eS ea a , 
The first postal card received in Aberdeen was 
marked private. ° 


Manrne Unpertaxers—Sharks, 
a rs 
Jit what season did Eve eat the apple ?—Early in the 


taker; ‘I’s down there t’other day, and kinder eyed him 
over. 

“The same man last winter had a large stock of cof- 
fins on hand, and on being asked if they would all be 
needed that winter, he rep) ied, with glistening eye, 

***T hope so, I hope so.’” 


—_>——— 
Tue TeeroraLer’s Groc—Animal spirits and water. 
—_o—— 
ann oyster leads a placid life until he gets into a 
We 


summation most devoutly to be wish 
—_—— 
‘A LaBorinG Bark—An Esquiman dog (in a sledge). 


a te 

Another. paper has felt itself called upon to correct 

NEW BOOKS. an error of the types. It aye, For one of the worst 
a 


How to Dress on a Hundred Dollars a Year as a Lady. 


By a Lady. 

in press, shortly to be published, uniform with the 
aheve, How to Dress on Nothing a Year asa Caffre. By 
a‘Ca Tre, 


Se 
of men, read one of the When is a baby not a baby ?—When it’s a tea-thing. 


—_—_—_.———__—_ 
A Waterbury man has christened his ae Glyc- 
erine. He says it will be easy to prefix “ Nitro,” if her 
temper resembles her mother’s. 


Lightning recently struck a bere oe le, and ran 
along the wire into the office at Coatsville, Indiana, 
when the operator, seated at the instrument, excitedly 
telegraphed back, ‘‘ Don’t send so fast!” 


A man who rode in the same railway carriage with a 
bridal couple boy I miles heard her call him “dear 
Charles” just five hundred and eighteen times. 
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Turninc WATER 1nTO MiLk, OrANGE CouNTY How To TAKE STARCH OUT OF A Boy. 


ASHION, 





Turninc A Man eed A Stone Juc, Porice 
‘AS! 


AND FINALLY, HOW TO TURN youR MOTHER-IN-LAW 
HION. 


INTO A LOT OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
> the sad sea-shore at eve I stand, 
olding on to my hat with one hand. 


The sun has sunk ‘neath the silvery sea; 
The autumn breeze blows a cold to me. 


o Wi | if Cyia | Is 
i : Wy wl | | . Why do I linger 0 late alone ?— 


i li | é 
There’s a charm for me in yon wave-washed stone. 
\ fl | aS : \ jong years ag0, when my life was young, 
yt ; 








e golden time that poets have sung, 


| A BRASS Together we sat on that stone so wet— 
Hf NAS How sharp it was I remember yet! 


I asked her, “Lucy, you'll be my wife? 
Darling, I love you far more than life.” 


And then she answered, ‘I am so vexed, 
But I’m to be married, this month or next. 


*“*T should have told you....Always a friend.... 
I'd no idea....” So on to the end. 


Soon were you married, my love, my dear; 
And soon your husband found out, I hear, 


That you had a temper: and he—-ah, well 
How much you try him no words can tell. 


No wonder I love, by the sounding sea, 
The place where Lucy said “ No” to me. 


_o— 
To Hunting Men.—Look well before you leap, and 
as well as you can after. 


a os 
Puzzie For ForriGNers stupyine Enouisn.—Ever 
take the orphans’ part—never touch their portion. 


. a a 

“On one occasion,” says a correspondent, ‘‘ we 
were entering the tunnel of a railway. The lamps 
were not trimmed and burning, and when in the 
tunnel we were as much in the dark as an ignorant 
newsboy attempting to read a page of Sanscrit. In 
front of me was a young couple; and by their devoted 
attention to each other I concluded that they were not 
married, or if married, were wedded to somebody else 
than themselves. The gentleman was reading a news- 
paper; the lady was busy with a novel, and giving an 


aN 
y, 
yX : occasional glance out of the window.’ As soon as the 


. train entered the tunnel it was so dark that you could 
/ not see any thing. I heard astruggle. There seemed 


rh as J : \ \ /)/ 
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/; to be a dislocation of hair, accompanied by a shower 
y) 2 of hair-pins. The gentleman’s hat fell to the floor, and 
NP - I heard his paper crush. You would have imagined 
f that a whole flock of school-girls had met another 

. , flock of school-girls from whom they had been sepa- 
rated at least six months. By-and-by the train came 
out of the tunnel. The gentleman was reading his 
newspaper ; the lady was ey J her book; all was 
tranquillity. Will any body explain this extraordinary 
phenomenon? I am inclined to think it was connect- 
ed with spiritualism and the dark séance business.” 


STRINGENCY OF THE MONEY MARKET. 
Warrer. “Stop a minute, Boss, you Forgot to Pay for your Dinner.” 
Mr. Pitcaruic. “ No, no, my Friend, I didn’t Forget. Fact is, I’ve been from 
one end of Wall Street to the other, and can’t raise a Cent.” 


“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE MAKES THE WHOLE WORLD KIN.” 


A Heavy Sea—Stupy oF A FRENCHMAN AND A GERMAN. 





